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WHEN SHAKY CAME H'M? I CAN 
AROUND THAT CORNER, ‘SEE THE RED 
HE MUST HAVE SKIDDED!\SuADOWS OF 
HE AND THE FIRE CHIEF’S} THE FIRE 

RCAR ARE IN THE DRINK. / CHIEF’S CAR 





i” STRAIGHT TIRE MARKS INDICATE 
TO ME THE CAR WAS DELIBERATELY 
DRIVEN OVER THE EDGE? BuT 

SANT IMAGINE SHAKY DYINGA 

APR LIKE THAT , recite 


ale 











MEANWHILE, ONLY A FEW FEET FROM 

WHERE DICK TRACY AND THE OTHERS 

ARE STANDING, THERE IS A HOLE 
IN THE OLD ICE-COATED PIER 


I CRAWLED DOWN HERE iM) SF 
JUST IN TIME. THEY WEREN Toe 
‘TWO MINUTES BEL sige 
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BUT THIS OLD FILLED-IN - 
PIER IS SO°CLUTTERED wry 

ICE — I’°VE SCARCELY 
Onn Sahn hAS 
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I'VE GOT TO STUFF SNOW 
AND ICE CHUNKS UP INTO 
THAT HOLE TO KEEP THE 
WATER OUT. I'M SOAKED. 

I-I-I'M FREEZING. 


WATER CONTINUES TO SPLASH : 
GRADUALLY THE HOLE IN THE 
PLANKING IS SEALED OVER, 
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@ LISTEN, | DON'T LIKE THAT 
WORD IMPOSSIBLE. CONTACT, 
HEADQUARTERS, PAT, AND 
GET A SERVICE CAR DOWN } | 
HERE WITH A WINCH AND Samah 
FA GRAPPLING HOOKS. WE’VE/S <q, ax 
A JOB To DO. Ice XV, 



































IF I HAD A KNIFE OR SOME 
METAL OBJECT I COULD CUT 
- MY WAY THROUGH THIS ICE: 
UNDERNEATH ME. WHAT? ye 
GODS? THESE ARE ‘GRANITE 
E QULDERS_UNDER ICE? 









Gam & JUST CAN’T BELIEVE } I'M SUFFOCATING—AND 
Zam SHAKY DELIBERATELY FREEZING. I'M PRISONER 
=\ COM ae IDE. See, IN A COFFIN OF ICE. I'D 
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mort HE NINETY YEARS | SPENT ACCUMULATING MY MILLIONS! 7 
AMAGNIFICENT . NINETY YEARS OF SWEATING AND SCHEMING 7” CHEATING 
ESTATE > AND CHISELLING “7” GOUGING AND GRINDING! PP | 
OF THE SO- / ‘NEVER GAVE MYSELF A MINUTE'S REST ?F- BUT- LAST 
~ FEYEAR-OLO NIGHT —{ RETIRED /P/- NOW THAT | HAVE ALL THE 
MULTI- MONEY (T'S POSSIBLE TO GET— 1 WANT To ENJOY kes 
MILLIONAIRE, LIFE - TO THE FULL — marry : 
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TOO LATE , MR. REPUGNANT ZA 
YOUR NINETY YEARS OF MERCILESS 
MONEY-MAKING HAVE TAKEN THEIR 
TOLL 7” IF YOu KEEP VERY QuIET 

z AND TAKE EXCELLENT CARE OF 
VWOURSELF — vou 
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BUT THEN- THE GOVERNMENT 
WILL GET ALL MY MILLIONS — 
IN TAXES FF -— THEY'LL SPEND 
IT ON SOMETHING GOOD 27 -— BUT— 
VLL BEAT ‘EM TOIT FF F7— VLE 
GIVE (T ALL AWAY TO SOMETHING 
FOOLISH! ie iad 


bd HEN Ip HEHE! 








BUT— WHAT 2—{ HMM—2F- | 
MADE MY FORTUNE RUNNING 
CHEAP DANCE HALLS, POOL PARLORS 
AND BAR ROOMS ~ALL BLAILT IN THE 
VICINITY OF JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS’”” 
-EHY WEY — I'VE PROBABLY CREATED 
MORE JUVENILE DELING VENTS 
THAN ANY MAN ALIVE 27-1'M 
PROBABLY THE GREATEST 
CORRUPTER OF AMERICAN 





AND SO-WEH- HEM pu cive 


} UPLIFT OF AMERICAN YOUTH77— 


MY MILLIONS TO ONE OF THOSE 
ORGANIZATIONS DEVOTED To THe 


PEOPLE WILL FORGET HOW | MADE 
MY MILLIONS — "LL GO COWN IN 
HISTORY AS A BENEFACTOR 
OF pega YOUTH -ME 
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MY MILLIONS TO THAT ONE - 


YOU 7"- FIND ME THE TOP oRGANIZATION 
IN THE PURITY FIELD 7F— I’ ym LEAVE ALL 


THIS WILL MAKE THE OTHER PURITY 
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—-HOW HAPPY THAT wit 
MAKE ME WHEREVER i’LL BE 
ROASTING --ER-- RESTING. 
THOSE PURITY ORGANIZATIONS 
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Russian infantrymen, wearing no 
blazing city after the fleeing Wehrmacht. 
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Oder Fight Intensified 


Germans Fight For Time 
To Bolster Defenses 
Before Berlin 


By The United Press 


MOSCOW, Feb. 10—The battle of 
the Oder reached a new height of 
ferocity and magnitude today as the 
Germans reportedly threw in their 
last available reserves to check the 
Soviet surge across the river. 

Their aim apparently was to gain 
time to bolster the defenses of Ber- 
lin proper. 

most bitter fighting of the 
winter offensive raged on both sides 
of the river front of several hundred 
miles with the 








Big Three Announcement 


Of Postwar 


Pian Awaited 





By The United Press 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10—So much progress is being made at 
the Big Three Black Sea conference that the most dramatic dec- 
laration of the war may be expected within a week or ten days, 


well-informed circles in Washington opined today. 


This declaration will go further than any other the Big Three 
have issued in revealing the basic Allied design of the postwar 


world. 

It is reported the conference is 
proceeding rapidly with the ex- 
perts of the three powers split 
up into mixed committees working 
continuously and harmoniously 
while President Roosevelt, Premier 
Winston Churchill and Marshal 
Stalin gather informally through- 
out the day and at formal sessions 
of their experts at which the latter 
draft the plans which have been 
prepared on territorial, political and 
economic world peace problems. 

As at the Teheran and Quebec 
talks, all cards have been placed on 
the table and exchanges made with 
the utmost frankness and decisions 
reached rapidly, it was learned. 

It was said here there~has been 
no evidence of any major clash of 
interests between the Big Three, 
thus enabling their experts to pro- 
duce rapid drafts-of plans which 
together constitute a great design 
for a , prosperous world. 
Some of the fundamenta! features 
of this great design can be listed 
since they are the necessary foun- 
dation of world peace. 

The first is security — freedom 
aon the threat of German aggres- 

on. 

This is the absolute 
of any world 

Thus Germany will be strip 
industrially and to a substantial 
degree territorially and reduced to 
the rating of a second-class power. 

The object will be to make her 
neighbors as strong or even stronger 
than she. 

Part of the plan is the French 


(Continued on page 4) 


UNRRA Invites Soviets 
To Direct Relief Activity 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10. (UP)— 
Apparently attempting to counter- 
act Russian coolness, the United 
Nations Relief and -Rehabilitation 
Administration today invited two 
Soviet officials to direct UNRRA 
activities im Czechoslovakia and} 
Yugoslavia. 

The move was regarded as an ef- 
fort to appease Russia which is said 

UNRRA 


pre-condition 
tion 





to feel that the is _by- 
Passing eastern Europe. UNRRA 
Officials said, however, that lack 


of port facilities and lack of mili- 
tary caused the 


eo 
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They .said that/and 


Big Things Rumored 
Brewing In Berli 


LONDON, Feb. 10—Rumors that 
important developments were im- 
pending in Berlin were given in- 
creased credence last night when 
a press dispatch from the Nazi 
capital to the Swiss newspaper, 
Neue Zuericher Zeitung described 
chaotic conditions within the city 
and said "there may be a big change 
that will overthrow everything and 
create completely new conditions.” 

From Stockholm came a report 
that German generals are alleged 
to have refused to defend Berlin 
in accordance with orders already 


issued. 

Food riots in the German capital 
between storm 
ians at soup kitchens were reported 


ago in Berlin between refugees and 
SS men.” 








rs and civil-|gau 


grasp of the Russian . Military 
observers opined the issue will be 
decided within the next few days. 

Marshal Ivan Koniev is well en- 
trenched on the west bank of the 
Oder and is threatening Breslau- 
Berlin communications and Marshal 
George Zhukov is unrelenting in his 
efforts to bridge the Oder west of 
Frankfurt and Fuerstenberg. 

A breach of the Frankfurt- 
Fuerstenberg line—the last substan- 
tial barrier east of Berlin — will 
bring Zhukov’s men to the outskirts 
of the Reich capital. 

The main forces of Zhukov’s and 
Koniev’s armies have alre 
reached the Oder and a consider- 
able part of them are already 
massed in Koniev’s large bridge- 
head southeast and southwest of 
Breslau. 

At the same time, Zhukov’s right 
flank scored an impressive gain in 
Pomerania and is now s' g to- 
wards Stargardt, roughly 20 miles 
east uf Stettin. 

The battle of East Prussia like- 
wise appeared to have entered the 
conclusive stage with the destruc- 
tion of what is probably the last 
fortified area south of Koenigsberg 
and- the complete encirclement pf 
Elbing. 

It was estimated that the Rus- 
sians killed or took prisoner 10,000 
Germans in yesterday’s fighting. 

The German Transocean news 
agency today admitted the Soviets 
had gained und despite stubborn 
German defense in the centers of 
the Oder battles, namely in the 
areas of Breslau, Liegnitz and Glo- 


Soviet pressure continued at 
Arnswalde and Deutsch, the agency 
said but decreased in other Pomer- 
anian sectors. 

South of Brieg, Koniev achieved 
no success with his attack launched 


(Continued on page 4) 





Takes Toll 


Blizzard In New England 


Of 14 Lives 





BOSTON, Mass., Feb. 10—One of 
the worst blizzards in recent times 
piled up 12 to 17 inches of snow in 
New England today, paralyzing vir- 
tually all transportation and: cost- 
ing at least 14 lives. Damage was 
expected to run into millions, the 
Associated Press said. : 
Thousands were marooned, many 
shipyards and war plants stopped 
work and enormous snowdrifts piled 
by a raging northeast gale pre- 
vented night shift workers from 
reaching their homes and day shift 
workers from reaching their jobs. 
Snow bore down heavily upon 
power and communications lines 
and f-“‘ed poles and trees with its 
weight. It crushed a Springfield, 
Mass. warehouse beneath its weight 
damaged other structures. 
The heaviest fall of 17 inches was 
at Milton, a suburb of 








By Army News Service 





Boston, and the main railroad ap- 




















Epidemic Of Cholera 
Threatens Ardennes 





LONDON, Feb. 10 (AP)—The 
Ardennes forest region in Bel- 
gium is threatened by a cholera 
epidemic, the French telegraph 
service said last night in broad- 
casting a dispatch from Brussels. 

"Thousands of men and ani- 
mals are lying dead and with the 
thaw they are now decaying and 
contaminating air and water,” the 
dispatch said quoting General 
Ley, head of the relief work in 
the area ravaged by the German 
breakthrough last December. 
"Seven hundred unburied animal 
carcasses were counted in the vil- 
lage of Tillet alone.” 

There is a shortage of nurses 
and doctors, he said, and most of 
the population is poorly clothed, 
fed and sheltered. 


B-29s Hammer Vital 
Jap Industrial Area 


MANILA, Feb. 10—As fierce fight- 
ing marked mopping up operations 
in South Manila, an estimated force 
of 100 B-29s bombed the Japanese 
homeland again today and struck 
the vital Honshu industrial area. 
The Tokyo radio admitted the 
Super Fort raid, and added that 
the Allies have assembled a "large 
naval force” off Cavite at the en- 
trance of Manila Bay and have 
been "constantly” bombing the is- 
land of Corregidor. 

The Honshu raid was the 52nd 
mission against Japan by B-29s, the 
fifth this month. The Japanese 
radio said the Marianas-based 
planes passed over west Japan in 
five waves, but none reached Tokyo. 
Other Allied planes were re- 
ported to have raided the Chinese 
coast and to have bombed Formosa. 
Meanwhile, the War Department 
in Washington announced the jit- 
tery Japs have shifted 177 American 
prisoners of war from Formosa to 
Mukden in Manchukuo, reflecting 
Japanese fear that Formosa may 
be invaded. Lt. Gen. Jonathan M. 
Wainwright, who was captured in 
the fall of Bataan in 1941, is be- 
lieved among those transferred. 
As to clean-up action in Manila. 
General MacArthur’s communique 
said the 37th and llth Airborne 
Divisions had encountered two Jap- 
anese counterattacks in South Ma- 
nila and that both had been re- 


pulsed. 

"Fighting is of the fiercest,” the 
communique said. 
The 38th Division, now fighting 
on Bataan, has reached the town 
of Moron in a 10-mile advance from 
the aes ew Naval Base 
on Subic Bay. e 6th Division 


(Continued on page 4) 














pealed to the Army for troops to 
clear the tracks. The already acute 
fuel shortage was made —_ an 
t by the of tra: 

snd retail Pn: nog and hundreds 
of homes dependent on electrical 
power for the operation of oil 
burners went through the night 
with neither heat nor light. 

A weather bureau official said 
the principal areas affected were 
eastern Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
eastern Massachusetts, southeast- 


fell in these areas. Highway de- 
partments finally surrendered and 
gave up attempting to clear sec- 
roads. The main highways 


-| with 
the United 


Koiso Remains At Head 
Of Shuffled Jap Cabinet 


NEW YORK, Feb. 10 (AP)—The 
Japanese Cabinet has been reshuf- 
fled in response to continuing criti- 
cism, Domei reported today, but 
Koiso remains its head. 

The change comes on the heels 
of months of criticism of Japan’s 
war effort. Koiso has met each 
protest by peer yiel to his 
critics while still maintaining a 
dominant role. 

The announcement of a partial 
reshuf: of the Cabinet coincided 
ions from Tokyo that 
States conquest of the 
is interfering with the 
flow of vital raw materials from 


British And Canadians 
Storm Through Main 
Siegfried Zone 


By The Associated Press 


WITH THE CANADIAN 18ST 
ARMY, Feb. 10 — Field Marshal 
Sir Bernard L. Montgomery’s Ca- 
nadian and British troops stormed 
through the main Siegfried Line in 
the Reichswald area, west of Cle 
today and were surging east 
against reinforced enemy troops. 
Slogging through rain - soaked 
battlefields, Allied troops and armor 
seized two more villages, Nutterden 
and Mehr, north of the Reichswald 
forest, and were fighting in the 
Rhine town of Millingen. 
Nutterden on the main Nijmegen- 
Cleve road fell to the Canadians’ 
two-mile drive beyond the town on 
the last few thousand yards to the 
outskirts of Cleve this morning. 
Montgomery’s forward troops un- 
der Lt. Gen. H. D. G. Crerar have 
come into furious contact with ele- 
ments of three enemy divisions, all 
with good fighting records. Never- 
theless, more than 2,500 prisoners 
have been bagged and in isolated 
instances Germans have just thrown 
down their weapons in unmistak- 
able signs of giving in without a 
struggle. 
The heaviest fighting is going on 
on the southern flank in the south- 
ern part of Refchswald and in open 
country below, where the enemy is 
putting up determined resistance. 
An Associated Press correspond- 
ent reported from SHAEF that the 
Canadian offensive had _ burst 
through the concrete belt of the 
Siegfried Line and smashed through 
the earthworks of the secondary 
defenses today, barely three miles 
from the heart of Cleve. 
As far as could be told immedi- 
ately it was a complete breach of 
the main pillbox line guarding the 
Duchy capital which the Nazis made 
the original northern anchor of the 
whole Siegfried chain 








SHAEF, Feb. 10—The American 
lst Army, pushing steadily be pen 
has advanced beyond Schmidt 

is reported to have reached the west 
side of the Schwammanauel reser- 
voir, within machine gun fire of the 
great dam which controls the Roer 
River. The Germans have opened 
the floodgates of the Schwammana- 
uel Dam flooding the lower Roer 


(Continued on page 4) 


5th Army Repulses 
Nazi Counterattacks 


ADVANCED ALLIED FORCE 
HEADQUARTERS, Feb. 10—Cor- 
respondents with the 5th Army 
wrote yesterday of a "limited ob- 
jective” attack which started 
Thursday in the coastal sector and 
by mid-afternoon had gained up 
to 1,500 yards. There was no offi- 
cial mention in today’s communit- 
que of this action. The "On record” 
background, however, did speak of 
German counterattacks Ww 
were stopped at Fiume la Foce on 
the coast of Strettoia, about three 
miles inland. No further details 
were released. 

Elsewhere on the 5th Army front 
the Germans were reported to be 
very sensitive to our patrols. Coun- 
terattacks were launched against 
Alfied positions in the Serchio Val- 
ley and other undesignated sec- 
tors. The attacks, some of them in 
battalion strength, were beaten off 
by our artillery and small arms 
fire. 


On the 8th Army front, normal 
patrolling . Allied troops 
reported that in the Alfonsine 








the Dutch Indies and other south- 





on the right flank, a cow en 
(Continued on page 4) 
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"Work Or Jail’ Bill 
Encountering More 
Committee Trouble 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10 (ANS)— 
Opposition to the "work or jail” bill 
is growing within the Senate Mili- 
tary Affairs Committee, reported 
Sen. Albert B. Chandler (D., Ky.), 
as the committee rounded out its 
first week of semi-secret hearings 
on the measure. 

Friends of the bill, however, said 
they were encouraged by the gen- 
eral trend of the testimony as well 
as the concerted endorsement given 
the measure by high Government 
officials. Sen. Warren R. Austin 
(R., Vt.), an advocate of the legis- 
lation, said he could see no signs 
of stalling within the committee 
despite the lack of visible progress 
in the first week of hearings. "We're 
moving as fast as we can,” the Ver- 
mont senator declared. 

Sen. Elbert D. Thomas (D., 
Utah), chairman of the Military 
Affairs Committee, said hearings 
are expected to continue all next 
week. 

Sen. Burnet R. Maybank (D., 
8S. C.), inserted into the committee 
record a copy of an editorial from 
the Paris edition of The Stars and 
Stripes. The editorial called for pas- 
sage of the bill, declaring that the 
name of the legislation should be 
= from "May Bill” to "Must 
Bill.” 

General Marshall and Admiral 
King were in part to blame for 
civilian overconfidence, declared 
Sen. C. Wayland Brooks (R., Il.), in 
a Senate speech o the meas- 
ure. A frequent opponent of Ad- 
ministration icies, Senator 
Brooks declared the military leaders 
had "helped play down our real re- 
verses and losses and under the 
guise of morale have played up the 
successes of our forces.” In assert- 
ing the military chiefs shared the 
responsibility, the senator blamed 
them for the following: 

1. Failure to use vast manpower 
already in the armed forces. 

2. "Vast overproduction” of war 
material which he said is now being 
sold at a loss. 

3. Promotion of public overconfi- 
dence by stressing Allied successes 
over losses and reverses. 

Brooks said he was not impressed 
by endorsement of the bill by the 
military leaders because while they 
are professional military experts 
"they are not experts on the assem- 
bly lines and the art of labor and 
Management cooperation.” 


Solon Demands Italy 
Have Status As Ally 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10 (UP)— 
Congressman Vito Marcantonio 
has introduced a resolution in Con- 
gress calling on President Roose- 
velt to recognize Italy as an ally 
in the war and extend lend-lease 
> the Italians, it was learned to- 

ay. 

The resolution also asked the 
President to urge other United Na- 
tions to recognize Italy as "a full 
and equal ally.” 

Marcantonio said Americans 
should insist the Allied Commis- 
sion carry 
directive that the Italian bread 
ration be increased and recalled 
Mr. Roosevelt last October asked 
the Commission to raise the dally 
ration from 200 to 300 grams daily. 

He charged the Commission did 
not include a single U. S. represen- 
tative whose authority was equal 
to the British representatives. 

"Children are dying daily for lack 
of bread. We ought to insist that 
the directive of the President be 
carried out despite the alibis and 
excuses of the Allied Commission,” 
Marcantonio said. 


GI Who Refused To Drill 
Welcomes Capital Probe 


CAMP ROBERTS, Calif., Feb. 
10 (UP)—Pvt. Henry Weber, whose 
death sentence for disobeying Army 
orders has been commuted to life 
imprisonment, said in an interview 
today that he welcomed a Con- 
gressional investigation of his case. 

Terming himself a "political ob- 
jector to war,” he said he felt that 
“little people of the world are be- 
ing kicked around too much.” 

"I think greed and hate are be- 
hind this war as they are behind 
all wars,” he said. "I’ve no objec- 
tion to serving in the Army but I 
just don’t want to kill.” 

The private was sentenced by 
# Camp Roberts court-martial to 
be hanged for refusal to obey an 
order to shoulder a gun. The death 
penalty was later commuted. 
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‘Ham Radio Operator 
Back Of Spy Scare’ 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 10 (ANS) 
—Authorities took away Johnny's 
radio set yesterday and radio op- 
erators for the Army, Navy and 
FBI mopped their brows in re- 
lief. 

The military found code broad- 
casts being interrupted by the 
playing of phonograph records 
and whistling. Then programs 
in Spanish, German and French 
were beamed to South American 
countries and spy scares sprang 





up. 

PRadio sleuths traced the broad- 
casts to the home of 16-year-old 
John Russel Walker who was Op- 
erating a homemade high fre- 
quency broadcasting station. He 
was arrested on charges of vio- 
lating the Federal Communica- 
tions Commission regulations 
and his set was impounded but 
he was later released with a 
warning. 


Williams’ Approval 
For REA Job Likely 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10 (ANS)— 
Majority leader Alben Barkley pre- 
dicted after a checkup on the Sen- 
ate Agriculture Committee yester- 
day that it will approve the nomi- 
nation of Aubrey Williams as Rural 
Electrification Administration head. 

Furthermore Barkley told report- 
ers he was confident that the Sen- 
ate "would eventually confirm” Wil- 
liams although the vote may be 
close. 

Senator McKellar (D., Tenn.), 
fighting .the nomination, told the 
Agriculture Committee that Wil- 
liams "knows nothing about rural 
matters and nothing about elec- 
tricity.” 

”"T’m Presbyterian,” McKellar said, 
"but suppose by some chance the 
Catholic church should elect me 

of Rome. I would be no more 
out of place than Aubrey Williams 
would be as head of the Rural Elec- 
trification Administration.” 

Senator Wheeler (D., Mont.), 
broke in to say that Williams had 
more experience to fit him for the 
job "than Ed Stettinius did for Sec- 
retary of State.” Williams sat in the 
corner of the crowded hearing room, 
thumbing a document. 

McKellar, acting chairman of the 
Appropriations Committee, said he 
had "nothing against him person- 
ally” but he added that the gov- 
ernment has put 550 million dollars 
into REA and the management of 
"a technical organization” of that 
kind is "a matter of greatest im- 
portance.” 

The Tennesseean went into the 
history of the National Youth Ad- 
ministration under Williams but 
when McKellar read a series of 
charges by the Comptroller Gen- 
eral’s office that there were irregu- 
larities in the handling of NYA 
funds, Senator Ellender (D., La.), 
came to Williams’ defense. 

"Mr. Williams and the NYA were 
completely exonerated on that,” 
Ellender put in. "It’s all in the 
record.” 

McKellar said he would pay Wil- 
Hams one compliment: ”He’s the 
best hand I know of at getting a 
government job and hanging on to 


"Has he been sworn in eight 
times?” asked chairman Thomas 
(D., Okla.), in obvious reference to 
McKellar’s long Senate tenure. The 
Tennesseean joined in the general 
laughter. 











President Osmena’s Wife 
Escapes To U. S. Lines 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10 (AP)— 
Mrs. Sergio Osmena, wife of the 
Philippines’ president, and three of 
their children reached the safety 
of the American lines on the native 
islands after a 30-mile hike over 
mountainous trails. 

The wife and ten of the Presi- 
dent’s 11 children remained on the 
island when the Japanese captured 
them and presumably hid in the 
hills until the Americans drove into 
Manila. The 11th child. is in this 
country. 





Doggone Lucky 


KALAMAZOO, Mich., Feb. 10 
(ANS)—Sailor Hugh Chapman re- 
turned home on a furlough to re- 
ceive the usual welcome 
from his dog who then dashed 
beneath the front porch and re- 
appeared with Chapman’s billfold 
containing money and important 
papers which Chapman had lost 
before he entered the servicé more 
than a year ago. 








This is Jo-Carroll Dennison, once *Miss America” and now a 
20th Century-Fox actress. Didn’t we meet at Atlantic City? 


LONG, LOW WHISTLE DEPT. 


Jap War Production 
Shows Few Effecis 
Of Attack By B-29s 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10 (ANS) 
|—Japanese war production has not 
yet been "fundamentally weak- 
ened” despite spectacular B-29 
raids, declared Secretary of War 
Henry L. Stimson, the Associated 














































to 
such matters, it is apparent Japan 
~ A paaeaa her policy in two res- 
pects: 


JAPS ACT FIRST 
1. She agreed to pick up Ameri- 
can prisoner of war supplies at a 
Russian port and distribute them. 
| 2. She acted first in negotiating 
a@ new exchange of prisoner in- 
ternees 


Two of the Super Forts’ greatest 
achievements since they made their 
debut over Bangkok eight months 
ago have been the destruction cf 
the great floating drydock at 
Singapore and the wrecking of the 
Rama Sixth Bridge, vital link of 
Japan’s inland supply lines at 
Bangkok. Blows have been dealt to 
Japanese aircraft and steel plants 
at some points but there is no 
sign of serious disruption to over- 
all production. 

Brig. Gen. Haywood Hansell, un- 
til recently commander of the Mar- 
ianas-based B-29 formations, re- 
ported December that the Hat- 
sodoki aircraft plant at Nagoya 
was "out of business with at least 
45 percent of its buildings de- 
stroyed.” 


SCATTERED SHOTS 


With limited forces and great 
distances to cover, 20th Air 
Force shots necessarily have been 
scattered. Tokyo, most heavily 
bombed B-29 target, has been hit 
only seven times by raiders in force. 


nages of individual raids are not 
disclosed. Four hundred bombers 
would not carry in excess of 4,000 
tons and quite likely considerably 
less, the Associated Press 
lated. Berlin, most heavily bombed 
target in Europe, has been hit 16 
rican aircraft alone, 

any times more by British 
bers. A total of 16,435 bombers 












Purple Hearts 


Gotta Stop, Says Legislator 


Super Forts from India, China 
and the Marianas have ranged 
more than 3,500 miles from their 
bases, far greater distances than 
American air forces in Europe have 
to cover. They struck 51 times, on 
several occasions hitting more than 
one enemy base or city simultane- 
ously. Next to Tokyo the favorite 









For Singers 





By Army News Service 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 10—Criticizing the awarding of the 







targets have been Formosa, Omura, 
Nagoya and Bangkok. 


Purple Heart to "dogs and blues singers,” Rep. Marion T. Ben- 
nett (R., Mo.), yesterday introduced legislation to limit the 
award of the medal to armed forces personnel wounded in 
enemy action, the United Press 






Germany's Re-Education 





reported. 

Congressman Bennett told the 
House that singer Jane Froman 
received the Purple Heart because 
she was injured in a plane crash 
while enroute to entertain troops 
abroad. He said it was also given 
to a war dog named "”Chips” in 
Sicily in 1943. 

His bill would authorize a special 
award for civilians serving with the 
Armed Forces and wounded by en- 
emy action. They are entitled "to 
some distinctive recognition,” he 
told the House. 

The War Department said the dog 
received the Silver Star rather than 
the Purple Heart. Army Regula- 
tions do not provide for such 
awards, the War Department said, 
and theater commanders had been 
reminded of regulations after that 
incident. 

The War Department said records 
on the award of the Purple Heart 





Kept Us Humping 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 10 (UP)— 
The War Department announced 
today that a record 44,000 tons of 
supplies had been flown from 
India to China during January. 
This tonnage is more than four 





times the month’s original quota. 





Seen As Tough Problem 


LOS ANGELES, Feb. 10 (ANS)— 
Dr Clarence A, Dykstra, new ad- 
ministrative head of the Los An- 
geles campus of the University of 
California, says he does not believe 
the United Nations will be able to 
set up a new system of education in 
Germany after the war. 

"A nation’s system of education 

must grow from within,” Dr. Dyk- 
stra said yesterday. "Germany 
must see for herself or must be 
made to see that her whole concept 
has been completely’ wrong. Once 
she has realized this, once she has 
*walked the sawdust trail’ and has 
adopted a new: political religion, 
her educational system will de- 
velop accordingly.” 
Dr. Dykstra said he believed the 
end of the war will see a strong 
swing to the liberal arts education, 
that returning veterans will be 
more mature and demand more 
from their teachers. 


































were not immediately available, but 
they doubted if Miss Froman had 
received the medal since it is re- 
served for soldiers or civilians at- 
tached to service units who are 
wounded by enemy action. Miss Fro- 
man’s plane crashed near Lisbon. 

Bennett said there was nothing 
in the law authorizing a dog "be 
placed on the same level with a 
human being and be given the same 
military decorations.” If that is to 
be the rule, he said, he wants some 
Missouri mules decorated. 


Nurses Ask Recruitment 
Program Insfead Of Draft 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10 (AP)— 
The American Nurses Association 
told the House Military Affairs 
Committee yesterday it would ac- 
cept a nurses draft "only as a first 
ot ean ee act for} §=Patron Of France 

Instead, the association recom- 
mended a Federally financed re-|The Pope on request of the French 
cruitment program at least com-j/Episcopate has Sain 
parable in scope with those em-}Theresa of the 
ployed in enlisting Wacs and Waves.'of France after Joan of Arc. 
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No Time For Love 

A reader who signs himself "Cpl. 
Cupid” heaves a few barbs this way 
which aren’t exactly tipped with love. 
The corporal is disgusted with The 
Stars and Stripes attitude on overseas 
marriage. 

"We are inclined to look down with 
disgust upon Nazi newspapers,” he 
writes, "because we feel that they are 
merely echoing the prepared opinions of 
the big shots. And yet, regarding mar- 
riage overseas, I cannot help but think 
that The Stars and Stripes is falling 





down to the low level of the German 
mewspapers, for every letter and every 
article you have published tends to 
give the reader only the Army’s view- 
point and opinions on this matter. 

“Frankly,” he continues, “I would 
like to know why the Army is so preju- 
diced against foreign girls. Has the 
Army decided to protect American wo- 
manhood besidé our frontiers? Or is it 
planning some sort of GI wife who will 
be salvagable when worn out or, if lost, 
easily replaced upon the signing of a 
Statement of Congress? I dunno. I’m 
all confused.” 

To which all we can say is that we’ve 
printed only such letters as have come 
in and that we’ve never cornered the 
Army on the why of its marriage regu- 
lations because the reason seems fairly 
obvious. How would you like to be re- 
sponsible for conducting a war only 
to discover that your men were tied 
up, for the moment, in orange blos- 
soms? 


Speaking of marriage, Pvt. M. V. F. 
apparently has been brooding a long 
time over the demobilization plan an- 
nounced by the War Department last 
year. He just now writes that "the un- 
married soldier will be one of the for- 
gotten men of this war if the inten- 
tion to make dependency a demobiliza- 
tion factor goes through. 

"GI bachelors aren’t willing to con- 
cede that the problems of economic 
security and the restoration of normal 
society are justly met by giving the 
married man the first opportunity for 
a job and the pursuit of happiness,” he 
insists, adding that it should surprise 
no one to discover that the single sol- 
dier also is looking forward to a happy 
future. He paints a dark picture of 
what might happen if the plan isn’t 
modified. 

"At the time when our developing 
youngsters should be catching forward 
passes from their Dad, they will have 
to occupy themselves with pushing 
jee old man around in a wheel- 
chair!” 


Two features of the discharge plan 
also have been rankling T-Sgt. D. Pica- 
rella although, as he says, "this is prob- 
ably a hell of a time to start bringing 
this up again.” 

The sergeant objects first to the basis 
of issue for the battle participation star 





° 


and second, to the generally-held idea 
that the battle star gives front-line 
troops a break in points when it comes 
to figuring up the totals. Of the first, 
the sergeant says: 

"I realize that battle stars are issued 
for certain phases, but what constitutes 
a phase? In Italy there’s been only 6ne 
phase since January 22, 1944, and yet 
in five months less combat time in 
France there have been three phases 
already. Certainly it’s not because it’s 
been a tougher fight! You have pub- 
lished editorials and statements by 
leading military and political figures 
saying that this has been one of the 
toughest fights in any theater, not to 
mention how much it has contributed 
to the final defeat of Germany.” 

On the second point, Sgt. Picarella 
notes that the battle star would give 
the combat men a break on demobiliza- 
tion points ”if stars were issued only to 
combat troops.” He suggests that the 
WD assign points for the actual combat 
time a soldier has acquired, to be figured 
either on a weekly or a monthly basis. 


Quite inexplicably, the article in last 
Sunday’s edition on the eight snow- 
bound men by our Sgt. Stan Swinton 
stated that the men were from the 
12th Tactical Air Command which, he 
hastened to point out, has been in 
France for the past six months. Just to 
put the record straight, the men were 
from the 22nd TAC, not the 12th. 


Sgt. Bill Blanchette of an infantry 
outfit takes exception to the Side- 
swipes item in last week’s edition, and 
wants to know if it was printed ”’merely - 
because a filler was needed” or because 
we were "incensed” at the practice of 
American networks inserting commer- 
cials into news broadcasts. 

The sergeant, who says he spent five 
years behind a mike before his Army 
stretch began writes: 

"T am ’guilty,’ if you like, of selling 
northwestern farmers manure spread- 
ers in one breath and, in the next, 
quoting them the latest stock returns, 
of inserting between news items a plug 
for the program’s sponsor . .. (but) 
never once did a listener protest this 
practice by phone or mail although 
hundreds of ’boo and bouquet’ letters 
were received by the. stations each 
week.” 

Sergeant Blanchette says that the 
practice is part of the American radio 
tradition, and that he prefers such to 










the non-advertising, rigidly-controlled 
government radio such as many Euro- 
pean countries have. 

"Beside, I find many of the com- 
mercials, if somewhat childish, damned 
amusing,” he concludes. 


The men of an engineer outfit want 
help on an argument about ratings. 
"Some of the fellows say there is such 
a thing as a private first class rating 
with a T,” the spokesman writes. ’"We 
are aware of the Air Force stripe with 
a@ propeller and the music rating with a 
harp under the stripe but disagree on 
the T question.” 

Headquarters, MTOUSA, says there 
are no privates first class with a T, and 
thatthe propellers and harps decorat- 
= some patches are for decoration 
only. 











THE COVER 
Monday, Feb. 12, is the birthday 
of Abraham Lincoln. But each 
day Americans like this soldier, 
his father and his two children 
stop before the famous statue 
of the Civil War president in 
the Lincoln .Memorial in Wash- 
ington to offer silent tribute. 

(U. S. Signal Corps Photo) 

















Road To Bologna 

The road of beauty 

Winds on timeless ridgeland, 

A sky line drive, 

Yet who feels the peace 

Of ancient builders of the way? 


Marked by death and pits heal 
Of the invaders shell, 

Who from a peaceful land moves yet 
Ahead to bring a peace 

Along the way? 


Who knows but yet the next 
Bend along its way, 
May bring us toward the goal 
Of peace that makes men free? 
—Lt. Arthur J. Clarin 


Misery 
I don’t wanna see the Naples bay 
Or Mount Vesuvius or old Pompeii, 


Nor have I any yearning in my heart 
To see the town of Florence and its art, 


And I don’t wanna wait and see Milan 
Nor do I ever wanna be upon 


The famous old Venetian Grand Canal, 
Or hear another hurdy-gurdy, pal. 


I don’t even wanna go to Rome— 
All I wanna do is go back home! 


—Pfe. Bruce G. Laird 


After A Night Of Rain 


Uncharted firmament on high 

Like velvet strewn with silver sparks, 

A depthless, glowing, perfect peace 

That casts in vivid bas relief ! 

The prose and poetry ' 

Of life. : 

The stillness quakes. The whispering 
leaves 

Unfettered by a sudden wind 

Are tossed and waft in seas of light 

Like helpless ships a-sail at night. 

The music of the spheres | 

Is dimmed. 4 


And now the storm. Approaching first 
As distant, dancing fairy feet. 

And then a gust—a chilling splash— 
And vicious, all-consuming wrath— 4 


PAGE TWO 
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1 send my spirit 
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A timid rainbow P 
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Then violence supreme ... 
And rain! ; 


And rain. 
plumes 

Of poplar swept in tides of flood, 

And silhouetted on the sky 

Like flailing arms in frenzied hate, 

Benumbed and fraught with cold, 

And rain. 

And now it’s over. The mist is tinged 

With quartz and rose; the waxing 
plants, 

Reflected in the opal pools 

In till and tillage, all stand awed 

Before the greatness of 

The calm. 
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Wet Humor 


I used to look at booklets 
Of countries ’cross the sea, 
England, Scotland, Africa 
And sunny Italy. 


I’ve found that Africa has sand, 
And Scotland heather, white. 
England has its fog and mist— 
So far the books were right. 


But now we come to Italy, 

They called it bright and sunny. 
Was the writer misinformed, 

Or was he being funny? 


_ Sgt. William D. H. Ferrier 


Of Time And The River 


Father Tiber, mighty Roman, 

Tell me all you’ve seen and heard; 
You who came before the wolf twins, 
They whose seven hills you gird. 


Tell me did you see the flames? 
Heard you Nero play the lyre? 

You who watched the Fascist drown, 
Were all your days of blood and fire? 


Tell me—nay my words are false, 
Horatius conquered from your shores; 
= watched triumphant Caesar’s cor- 
ge 

Home from Gaul and other wars. 

You fed the soil that held the Rock 
On ‘which the Shepherd raised His 

flock. 


Whence came the ragged, lost bambini, 

Spawn of tyranny and violence? 

Does each new age read past.ones’ por- 
tents? 

I find the answer in your silence. 


—Lt. Owen Cooper 


L 


Fr" Dreams Cannot Die 


Be thou not bitter at those whose cun- 
ning lips 

Have caravaned the world to total war. 

Hold not hate for him you must destroy, 

Only pity—that, and nothing more. 

Soon, soon, my Son, thy world shall live 


again, 

And shrines shall rise where falls the 

; one who gives : 

"That last full measure,” and remem- 
ber this: ' 

*Dreams cannot die, -while still the 
spirit lives.” , 


—Pfe. Byron J. Eastman 


Postscript 


Two things I'll miss this winter 
As I shiver in my sack, 

Are your cold feet implanted 
In the middle of my back. 


‘ —S-Sgt. Gray Wilcox, Jr. 
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The impressive night display on Unter Den Linden in Berlin (right) on 
Hitler's 50th birthday is in striking contrast to today’s picture. 






Drama Of The Reich Capital 


By Sgt. KLAUS MANN 
Special to The Stars:and Stripes 


HE FALL OF Berlin may not im- . 


mediately or automatically bring 
about the end of organized German 
resistance, but it will be the decisive 
blow to Hitler’s political prestige and 
military power. Most Germans will 
realize and admit that they have lost 
the war, once the enemy has occu- 
pied the capital. A free German gov- 
ernment established in Berlin by Field 
Marshal Paulus, or some other promi- 
nent anti-Nazi, is likely to be recog- 
nized by the majority of the nation. 

It is true that the Soviet Union would 
not have been defeated if the Nazis 
had succeeded in taking Moscow—just 
as the United States might be able 
to survive politically and militarily the 
loss of Washington. But both the Rus- 
siams and the U. S—in contrast to 
Germany—have the dimensions of con- 
tinents: they command vast reserves of 
Space on which they can fall back if 
necessary. Neither country depends on 
any particular nerve center for the 
maintenance and functioning of its 
national energies. Germany, however, 
though less centralized than France 
and England, depends upon such a 
nerve center: Germany needs Berlin. 


The importance of Berlin has been 
increasing steadily ever since 1871, 
when the old residence of the Prus- 
sian kings was established as the capi- 
tal of the newly-founded Reich under 
the auspices of the "Iron Chancellor,” 
Bismarck. 


N THE BEGINNING, the political and 

cultural hegemony of Berlin over 
the rest of Germany was by no means 
absolute or undisputed. If the Emperor 
resided and ruled in the capital, there 
remained the minor German monarchs 
—kings, princes, grand dukes—who 
jealously defended every bit of their 
independence. In certain parts of the 
Reich, especially in Bavaria, the sov- 
ereignty of Prussia and Prussian Ber- 
lin was grudgingly, if at all, accepted. 


With the disappearance of the local 
princes in 1918, Berlin’s position be- 
came more predominant. Under the 
Weimar Republic, the Reich capital for 
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Former Citizen Of Germany Writes 


About A City Everyone Is Watching 


the first time was actually the center 
of Germany’s political, social, cultural 
and economic life. 


That is not to say that the tradi- 
tional animosities and antagonisms 
among the various German regions and 
races disappeared together with the 
monarchies. Berlin and the Berliners 
remained unpopular with inhabitants 
of most other major German cities. 
Particularly in Munich—at that time 
the citadel of reaction and obscurant- 
ism in Germany—the capital was de- 
spised as an international Babel ruled 
by a rotten gang of bankers and Bol- 
shevists. If Berlin previously had been 
disliked by many liberals as the sym- 
bol and center of Prussian power pol- 
icy, it was now hated by reactionaries 
as the representative of the new demo- 
cratic State. 


ITLER, the Austrian, began his 

career in southern Germany. Even 
before Berlin was aware of his ex- 
istence, he was a local celebrity in the 
Bavarian capital. 


As soon as he came to power, how- 
ever, it became obvious that his flir- 
tation with Bavarian regional patriot- 
ism had been only one of his many 
demagogic tricks. His most influential 
backers were not the Bavarian reac- 
tionaries but the Prussian Junkers and 
industrialists. His ideology had its roots, 
if any, in Prussian militarism and 
Pan-German imperialism, rather than 
in southern German provincialism. Mu- 
nich had just been a stage on the road 
to power. Berlin was the goal. 


It was a cheap gesture, almost re- 
sembling mockery, for Hitler to "hon- 
or” Munich with the title of ”capital 
of the movement.” In reality, there 
had been, since the establishment of 
the Nazi dictatorship in 1933, only one 
German capital—Berlin. The individual 
German states were to lose whatever 
independence they had maintained; in 
fact, they ceased to exist. Berlin was 
omnipotent. From Berlin, the authori- 


tarian government controlled all ac- 
tivities, public as well as private, within 
the realm of Greater Germany. From 
Berlin, the masters of Greater Ger- 
many intended to control Europe and, 
finally, the world. 


ERLIN WAS NOT a beautiful city. 

As far as picturesque surroundings 
and architectural monuments are con- 
cerned, the capital of the Reich could 
not compete with Paris, Rome, Vienna, 
Prague nor, indeed, with some of the 
more ancient German cities such as 
Munich, Dresden, Hamburg or Frank- 
furt-on-the-Main. . 


Of course, Berlin too had some 
lovely districts and some fine old build- 
ings, like the famous Zeughaus (Ar- 
senal) and the stately cathedral. Also, 
there were impressive squares and ave- 
nues: the broad representative gala 
street, Unter Den Linden (even though 
it fell short of the glorious Champs 
Elysees in Paris); the sumptuous Pa- 
riser Platz (Paris Square) on which the 
French Embassy, the swanky Adlon 
Hotel and the massive Arch of Bran- 
denburg were situated (although it 
could not be compared to the match- 
less Place de la Concorde in Paris or 
to the magnificent Piazza del Popolo in 
Rome); the busy Leipzigerstrasse and 
Friedrich Strasse (whose business ap- 
peared a trifle provincial in compari- 
son to Wall Street or the London city); 
the glamorous Kurfursten-Damm and 
Tauentzienstrasse, main arteries of the 
city’s new center to the west (whose 
glamor seemed rather on the phony 
side to ahyone who knew New York’s 
Park Avenue or the grand boulevards 
of Paris). 


But most of the city’s residential and 
business quarters—both proletarian and 
middle class—were drearily devoid of 
charm and character. The style typical 
of Berlin architecture was that of the 
so-called Grunder Jahre—the "years of 
foundation”—the two or three decades 
following the German victory over 


France in 1871 which was one of the 
most prosperous but also one of the 
most vulgar periods in German history. 
Indeed, the physiognomy of Berlin, in 
all its grandeur and stateliness, had 
irritatingly vulgar features. 


N THE OTHER hand, it would be 

unfair to ignore the city’s more 
attribute qualities. Its surroundings, 
however plain, were not without a cer- 
tain austere, unassuming charm. Life 
in Berlin, at the time I knew it, was 
pleasant enough. There was something 
crisp and vigorous about the intellectual 
and physical atmosphere of the place. 
Berliners prided themselves on their 
flippant wit, their skepticism, their ef- 
ficiency, their speed or what they used 
to call "tempo.” 

Berlin was an inordinately ambitious 
city—always vibrating, quivering with 
somewhat hectic pretensions and aspir- 
ations. An upstart among the great 
capitals of the world, she tried fran- 
tically to outdo all the others. Every- 
thing in Berlin had to be Kolossal— 
parades and pleasure, business and cul- 
ture—everything had to be "bigger and 
better” than anywhere else. 


NDER EMPEROR Wilhelm II, Ber- 

lin managed to be more imperial 
and more imperialistic than any other 
metropolis. During World War I, she 
was the most martial, most hysterically 
chauvinistic capital. After the collapse 
of 1918, she abandoned herself to apo- 
calyptic moods. Always given to ex- 
cesses and exaggeration, she now 
reveled, as it were, in depravity and 
utter wretchedness—parading her pro- 
stitutes, beggars, criminals and sexual 
degenerates as she had previously 
paraded her goose-stepping grenadiers. 
Bigger and better! The Berlin of the 
inflation period demonstrated that it 
could produce bigger and better vices, 
bigger and better misery, bigger and 
better despair than any rival inferno. 
With the stabilization of the German 
currency, the capital gradually regained 
its psychological equilibrium. During 
the following years, Berlin assumed a 
more mellow, more maturely cosmopol- 
itan aspect. The period from 1924 to 
1931—from the end of inflation until 
the time shortly before Hitler’s coming 
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into power—was perhaps the most 
and most successful one in 
the history of the city. Visiting for- 
eigners found the post-inflation, pre- 
Nazi Berlin stimulating and enjoyable. 
Culture flourished in republican Ber- 
lin. Friends of music were greatly im- 
pressed by the symphonic and operatic 
performances 
Berlin’s university and various scien- 
tific institutions were frequented by 
scholars from all over the world. Liter- 
ary connoisseurs agreed that literary 
life in the German capital was on a 
high intellectual and aesthetic level— 
Students of social conditions were in- 
terested in the elaborate and powerful 
setup of Berlin’s labor organizations. 
Artistically-minded visitors found an 
abundance of museums and exhibi- 
tions; gastronomes appreciated the de- 
licious food served in certain high-class 
Berlin restaurants (the most famous 
of which, Horcher, was later to become 
the favorite hangout of that fat glutton 
Goering); erotic experts relished the 
saucy elegance and the sturdy charms 


View Of Berlin’s. Famous Cathedral 


of Berlin’s well-built, well-dressed and 
often rather easy-going girls. 


UT UNDER this smooth surface of 

urbanity, there remained always 
some dark, ominous element—a secret 
tension, a dangerous, if hidden, under- 
current. Berlin never seemed to be 
quite satisfied with its status as a 
prosperous, normal civilized capital. 
She wanted to be more! Bigger and 
better—that’s what she wanted to be! 





It was Berlin’s immoderate, frenzied 
ambition to become the hyper-metropo- 
lis, the super-capital of the supermen, 
the city of cities, indeed, the queen 
and center of the universe. That is 
why Berlin accepted Hitler—why the 
Berliners followed the .sham Messiah 
who promised them might and glory— 
Bigger and better! Kolossal! 

Kolossal, indeed! Berlin, once lively 
and animated, became sterile and dull. 
The intellectuals, scholars, artists were 
driven into exile or they were killed or 
silenced or corrupted. Pogroms instead 
of progress! Persecution instead of 
prosperity! Berlin witnessed the burn- 
ing of books, the suppression of labor 
unions and political parties, the out- 
rages of the Gestapo. The capital of 
the Third Reich was the scene of un- 
speakable horrors. : 


HE DRAMA of Berlin is approach- 
ing its grim climax. What the city 
experiences now, what she has been 
experiencing during the past year is 
tragedy in the fullest, most exact sense 
of the term—the 
inevitable and in- 
exorable punish- 
ment of diabolical 
pride and ambition. 
Berlin—torn, rav- 
aged, starving, 
freezing, blacked 
out, crammed with 
refugees, in a state 
of panic and disin- 
tegration—pays a 
terrible price for its 
rampant arrogance 
and aggressiveness. 
~ Will the city ever 
recover from the 
nightmare of its 
present ordeal? 
Will it be recon- 
structed to become 
the capital of a new 
purified and paci- 
fied Germany? Or 
will the center of 
German life be 
shifted to other re- 
gions—with Berlin 
remaining in ruins, 
a pathetic monu- 
ment to its own 
shame, a warning 
example to future 
would-be conquer- 
ors? 

Nobody knows. 
But one thing is 
certain: the fall of 
Berlin, its utter dis- 
grace and destruc- 
tion, is an event not 
only of far reaching 
political and mili- 
tary significance but 
also of vast moral 

implications. The day on which col- 
umns of the victorious Allies march 
through the streets of the German 
capital will teach a terrible and neces- 
sary lesson, not only to Berliners but 
also to Germans in general. The spec- 
tacle of Berlin’s humiliation will make 
them understand that violence doesn’t 
pay, and that he who tries to conquer 
the world by means of blitzkrieg will 
a by an even bigger and better 








By A Staft Writer 
WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


HE RED ARMY long ago pledged 

a march on Berlin. In fulfillment it 
has unleashed the mightiest offen- 
sive of this war. Today the specter 
of Soviet armiés fighting on the soil 
of the Fatherland and’ closing in on 
Berlin has become a terrifying reality 
for the German people. 

What is the reaction of the Ger- 
man soldier on the other side of the 
firing line in Italy to Soviet successes? 
Does he concede defeat is inevitable? 
Is he ready to lay down his arms? 

This is what four typical, German 
prisoners of war had to say at a di- 
visional POW cage on the 5th Army 


front. All had been taken prisoner less . 


than 18 hours earlier. Each volun- 
teered his comment. 


OACHIM is just 19, blond, blue- 
eyed, pink-cheeked, sharp-nosed. 
A Catholic from the south German 
city of Augsburg, he was captured on 
the first anniversary of his induction 
into the Wehrmacht. In civilian life 
Joachim was an electrician, but the 
army made him an antitank gunner 
and later sent him into the line as a 
rifleman. His boots and long, green 
—_ are almost new and remarkably 
neat. 
"When we were last out of the line, 
I heard the Russians were near Bres- 
lau,” he said. "Since then there has 
been no official news, no news from 
German sources. They tell me now the 
Russians have gone much further. Is 
our eastern front broken? I do not 
know. If the Bolshevists are on Ger- 
man soil, things will be very hard.” 
Nervously, Joachim wet his lips. For 
a long moment he paused. Then, look- 
ing straight ahead with tired young 
eyes, he declared: "What can we do? 
We will do as we are told. If we are 
told to fight, it is our duty to fight on.” 


Hass. THE LANCE corporal, was 
38 and a beaten man. He had been 
the first to surrender after the patrol 
fire fight. Stubble darkened his face; 
his tattered uniform covered a home- 
knitted blue sweater, and a green scarf 
covered his head. Hans was from Bres- 
lau. He had been a chauffeur for a 
provisional official until there was no 
more gasoline. Then he became a clerk. 
For a long time he was not inducted 


"We Do 
Our Duty’ 


German In Italy Fights On 
Despite 
Capture By Soviet Armies 


Berlin’s Imminent 


? 


because he has three children—4, 7 and 
13 years old. . 

"Five days ago our communique in 
the division paper told us Breslau was 
threatened. Last night the American 
infantrymen claimed the Russians are 
only 48 miles from Berlin.” 

Hans’ voice broke. He began to cry. 
He reached into his pocket and ex- 
tracted a faded brown photograph of 
his wife and children and fondled it 
between sobs. 

"The war is lost,” he blurted: "It is 
lost, yet one has to do one’s duty. 
Believe me, I would rather be home 
with my family but-one has to do 
one’s duty. There is nothing else to 
do but to do your duty.” 


UG-NOSED FRANZ had the long, 

curly hair of a woman. He was just 
18, a hand-tool maker from the Ba- 
varian town of Ulm. 

”"T knew there was a Russian offen- 
sive but this news of Breslau and the 
rest is new.” His head twitched as he 
pondered each word. His voice began 
to break. 

"It will have serious consequences 

. Russians on German soil. They 
must not reach my home. I do not 
know, if only I knew, have we strength 
to hold them?” Hans stared unseeingly 
out the window, his Adam’s apple jerk- 
ing up and down. 

"We have asked ourselves why we 
are fighting in Italy and not against 
the Russians at home, but a soldier 
must do his duty.” 


ANFRED, the 18-year-old farm 

boy fram Nuremberg, resembles 
the Max Schmeling of 15 years ago. 
He is square-faced, dark-haired with 
small pointed ears. He still wears his 
white camouflage suit. : 

"Eight days ago I heard the Rus- 
sians were in Silesia. It will be a 
simple problem for the German Army. 
For one I am annoyed that I am in 
Italy and not fighting the Russians. 
I think perhaps we cannot hold out 
much longer in the war. 

"It is my duty not to desert. It is my 
duty to stay and fight until I am told 
it is time to stop fighting.” 

It came from the lips of eaeh, the 
affirmation that a sense of duty keeps 
a beaten people fighting. Unless he is 
told to quit, the landser will fight on 
until his army crumbles around him. 
And because his Nazi masters face only 
disaster if they surrender. 





TRATES 


A RUBBER raft, carried in heavy 

bombers for emergency landings 
at sed, saved the day recently for five 
GIs of a bomber squadron and four 
civilian laborers stranded by a flash 
flood in one of Italy’s rivers. The group 
was loading sand from a bar when an 
upstream dam broke. They spent a 
cold, rainy night between two raging 
torrents and at dawn the water was 





Other means failing, Capt. Samuel T. 
Zeff of Modesto, Calif. squadron ad- 
ae jumped into a pneumatic raft 

which two large ropes had been 
attached and set out several hundred 
yards upstream. The first try missed 
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when his throw of the rope fell short 
of the island, but the second succeeded. 

From then on it was routine, passing 
the ferry back and forth from shore 
to island by the ropes. Capt. Zeff, the 
last to leave, was seen to be loading 
something into the raft. ”Shovels,” he 
answered when questioned. ”’They’re 
damned hard to get.” 


RDINARILY, broken machine guns 

and a non-functioning interphone 
on a tough mission might lead to 
trouble for a B-25 gunner, but S-Sgt. 
Norman L. Lawrence of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
credits such a combination with saving 
his life. 

In a recent mission over a German- 
held rail bridge in northern Italy, the 
veteran tail gunner found his weapons 
silent when he tried to test fire them 
before his ship went in on the bomb 
run. Frantically Sgt. Lawrence tried to 
ja the guns into operation but the 
eft refused to fire and the charg- 
ing handle had broken off the right 
one. He turned to the interphone to 
call the pilot. The phone was dead. 

Sgt. Lawrence hurriedly crawled 
through to the radio compartment and 
used the interphone there. He was in- 
structed to go back and try to repair 
his guns, checking communication wires 


on the way. He was halfway to the tail 
compartment when an explosion flung 
him against the side of the plane. A 
second burst lifted the ship above the 
formation. With one engine shot out, 
the plane was maneuvered over the 
target, dropped its load and headed for 
home. 

Back. at the base the group surgeon 
took one look at the rear turret and 
inquired, "Where’s the body?” There 
were more than 120 holes in the com- 
partment Lawrence had luckily left! 


Tex CAN’T break up the team of 
Head and Foote. They fly in the 
same B-25 Mitchell of the 32ist Bomb 
Group—S-Sgt. Guthrie H. Head of An- 
dalusia, Ala., turret gunner, and Sgt. 
Lancel H. Foote of Bristol, Conn., tail 
gunner. They joined their group at the 
same time, flew their first combat mis- 
sion together and have flown together 
on the same plane ever since. 


T-se7. HANK PRICE of Houston, 
Texas, a flight engineer with a 12th 
Air Force fighter group, only wanted 
to gas up the little Aeronca when he 
climbed into it. He was taxiing the 
plane down the runway when he 
looked out and saw the ground five 
feet below the wheels. A 55-mile gale 


had lifted the little ship into the air. 
Since brakes were useless against the 
wind, Sgt. Price, who learned to fly 
in 1933 as a civilian, opened the 
throttle and took off. He landed again 
after circling the field. "From now 
on,” he says, "I won’t taxi down that 
strip unless there’s a 200-pound GI 
on each wing.” 


HEN THE electrical mechanism 

controlling the pitch of the propel- 
lers went out a few minutes before 
reaching the target at Odertal, Ger- 
many, S8-Sgt. Andrew J. Machuga of 
Denver, former medic and now an en- 
gineer-gunner on a B-24, proved that 
he is as adept at patching up bombers 
as he was patching GIs. 

The Liberator, though rapidly losing 
formation speed, went on to bomb the 
objective alone, then turned for home, 
a straggler and sure mark for enemy 
fighters. At best, the crew knew they 
were due for a ditching in the sea at 
the rate the four uncontrolled props 
were eating up fuel. Machuga did some 
fast thinking, ripped wire from his 
electrical flying suit and connected the 
prop governors with the upper turret 
power unit. With prop control restored, 
there was just enough fuel remaining 
for the Liberator to make home base. 
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Meet 
The Rossis 


Portrait Of An Italian Family 
Who Might Be The Joneses 


: By Sgt. BILL McELWAIN 
Staff Writer’ 


T WOULD be misleading to say that 

the Rossi family is the typical Ital- 
ian family. In Italy there are a few 
rich families and most of the rest are 
poor. The Rossi family is neither rich 
nor poor. But they come closest to 
what we in America call the middle 
class. If Italy had a true middle class, 
the Rossi family would belong to it. 
They are the people who, perhaps, have 
suffered most from the war. The rich 
still are rich and the poor never have 
had much, but the Rossis and families 
like them once had a little and now 
have nothing. 

The Rossis never have been ardent 
Fascists because they never have had 
enough to be of use to the Fascists. 
But they sharéd automatically in some 
of the benefits provided by prewar 
Fascism and for that reason, if no 
other, they see Italy as a place plunged 
into despair not by a political theory 
but by leaders who blundered into a 
war the Rossis never sought. 


UGLIELMO Rossi is dead now. He 
died last February of old age after 
fathering five daughters and a son. 
He never was a wealthy man. For years 
he had worked for the railroad in 
Bari and had risen to the position of 
inspector. When he retired, he moved 
his family to Rome, where they have 
lived now for three years. Guglielmo 
hated the war. In his own house he 
loved peace so much that he never 
argued with his wife or his children. 
Guglielmo was a southern Italian. He 
was from Benevento. But he did not 
become a south Italian father. Per- 
haps it was because. “he remembered 
too well the days of his courtship with 
Angela de Santis. Every time Guglielmo 
came to call, Angela’s father glowered 
in the parlor. Guglielmo finally won 
his bride, but Angela’s father sent An- 
gela’s sister along to chaperone the 
honeymoon. It was two weeks after 
the wedding before Guglielmo and An- 
gela spent their first full day together 
alone. . 

But if Guglielmo was not a southern 
Italian father, Angela became a modi- 
fied southern Italian mama. She ruled 
her household—and Guglielmo—sternly. 
She knew what was best for her chil- 
dren, and they did only what she said. 

But children grow into adults and 
Mama Rossi does not know all that 
her children do now. The three older 
girls have married. Two live in Bari, 
one near Milan. The two other girls and 
the son maintain a steady battle of 
wits and half-truths against their 
mother’s domination. But with that, it 
is not an unhappy house. The year of 
mourning of Guglielmo’s death soon 
will be completed. and the girls will 
wear dresses of brighter colors and the 
son will take the black band off the 
lapel of his coat. 


HE OLDER of the two girls is An- 
_™ toinetta. She is 24. slender, with 
delicate features dimmed always by 
an intense shyness. Her younger sister, 
Maria, is a full-bodied signorina of 21 
with great. dark. laughing eyes and a 
pretty face. Mario. their brother. is 
23. His hair is black and wavv and his 
cheekbones hich and strong. They make 
a handsome family. 

All three are better educated than 
average. Because Mama Rossi produced 
SO many little Rossis, Mussolini deco- 
rated her with the green maternity 
ribbon and five oak leaf clusters and 
fladly paid for her offsprings’ edu- 
cation. Antoinetta had a year at the 
University, then tired of it. Maria 
Stayed two years. Mario was studying 
industrial engineering when he was 
Called into the army and sent to the 
Austrian border. Later he was shipped 
to Yugoslavia but when Italy surren- 
dered to the Allies, he made his way 
back to Rome. He was there only a 
few days when the Germans seized him 
and put him in a labor battalion in 
the mountains around Cassino. He es- 
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caped and got back home a few days 
before Rome fell. Now he’s studying at 
the University again. Like his sisters, 
he speaks some English, not nearly so 
well as Maria but a little better than 
Antoinetta. 


OTH THE GIRLS work in offices. 
Antoinetta is a clerk at a Rome 


bank where she is paid about 2,500 lire - 


a month. Maria works in an American 
office where she makes about 4,500 lire 
a month. Neither girl’s salary is enor- 
mous but the combination would pro- 
vide the Rossis with all they need— 
if it weren’t for the black market. But 
the black market flourishes, with the 
result that they are not a great deal 
better off than last winter when both 
daughters worked in the bank and 
between them earned about 3,000 lire 
a month. 


OLITICALLY, the Rossis are a house 

divided. Mama has no interest in 
public affairs. Maria is a strong Royal- 
ist, and Antoinetta, when she thinks 
about it at all, thinks the monarchy 
is the best thing for Italy. But Mario 
hates the Monarchists the way he hates 
the Fascists. He is a Communist and 
proud of it. On one point, the Rossis 
are agreed: regardless of who holds 
power, they see a bleak future ahead 
for Italy and the Italians. What to- 
morrow will bring is no longer a ques- 
tion filled with hope for them. It has 
become only academic. 

However indifferent the Rossis—ex- 
cept Mario—may be today toward poli- 
tics, they cannot ignore it completely. 
Mario and his sisters grew up in Fas- 
cism. When they were little, they were 
taken to see parades and they stood 
on the curb and cheered as the sol- 
diers marched past. Sometimes they saw 
Mussolini. "All around me,” says An- 
toinetta, "people were raising their 
hands and crying, "Duce! Duce!’ So I 
looked up at them and then I raised my 
hand and cried "Duce!’ too.” Their 
lives were linked in many little ways 
with the government. They went to see 
government-sponsored operas which 
cost only three lire. Maria, at 17, won 
a swimming championship in a meet 
sponsored by a Fascist youth organiza- 
tion. Antoinetta, dressed in colorful 





Because of black market prices, 
she only dreams of buying. 


native costume, took part in a Fascist- 
sponsored festival in Bari harbor. 
America was a far away place to 
them. It was almost two years ago 
that Antoinetta saw an American for 
the first time. She and some friends 
were cycling in Rome’s suburbs when 
they came upon a temporary prisoner 
nclosure where a group of captured 
ricans were working under Ger- 





A bank clerk makes perhaps 2,500 lire a month if she doesn’t buy her 
lunch at work. The extra 800 lire allowed for meals helps a little. 
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man guard. "We all stopped and looked 
at them through the wire,” she recalls. 
"It was like a zoo. But they said noth- 
ing and finally a German officer chased 
us away. We talked about it for weeks, 
though.” 


IKE MOST Romans, they were ter- 

rified when American bombers 
thundered over the city. But Antoin- 
etta remembers another time when she 
was more frightened. She and Mario 
and their nine-year-old nephew were 
walking along a country lane outside 
Rome two months before the city fell. 
An American plane suddenly zoomed in 
low and began to bomb and strafe a 
nearby highway jammed with German 
vehicles. They crouched trembling in 
a field until it was over. When the 
plane had gone, they ran back to the 
road. Beside the burning trucks and 
the dead and wounded German sol- 
diers was a blasted farmhouse, and in 
the yard lay the bodies of a farm 
woman and her child. That day An- 
toinetta and Mario hated the Ameri- 
cans. 

But the Americans came to Rome, 
and because the Rossis had hated the 
Germans. too, they welcomed the 
change. Maria and Antoinetta met 
American soldiers. Most of them they 
didn’t like and the soldiers. in too much 
of a hurry to do any long-range vlan- 
ning. went elsewhere. There are many 
pretty girls in Rome. But there was 
a day when Maria met a lieutenant and 
another dav when Antoinetta met a 
corporal. Those two days altered their 
opinions of Americans. 


HE ROSSIS sit down to macaroni 

made of brown pasta, perhaps a 
little meat. cooked greens. occasionally 
—but not often—potatoes. a doughy pie 
or cake. apples and oranges and the in- 
evitable red wine. After the meal the 
girls take turns playing piano duets. 
Maria plays well but not brillianfly, 
Antoinetta haltinely. They sing. too. 
and they know the Italian operas so 
well that when the¥ hear them. they 
can immediately spot a wrong note. 
Sometimes with friends thev play cards 
—voker with a pinochle deck or a game 
called "Seven And A Half” which is 
a form of Black Jack. Although the girls 
like to dance, they have little oppor- 
tunity to do so now. 

On the street, the Rossis look like 
a well-dressed family. But their cloth- 
ing, though neat and once-good. is 
not new. Day after day the girls wear 
the same dresses. They both have fur 
coats, but the fur is beginning to droop. 
Shoes and stockings are their biggest 
item of expense, for both wear out 


quickly, and on the Rome black mar- 
ket, stockings cost 900 lire, women’s 
shoes 2,500. The girls eye longingly 
dresses and sweaters in shop windows, 
but the price tags say 4,500 lire or 
5,500 lire. Before the war women’s stock- 
ings might have cost two dollars, a 
sweater 1.75, shoes 2.80. The Rossis, 
even in their most opulent days, would 
have found the present prices fantastic. 


HE FAMILY lives on the second floor 

of an old, old house in a little 
street just off one of Rome’s main 
thoroughfares. There are seven other 
families in the same building, a dark, 
gloomy place. When they lived in Bari, 
they had a much nicer house but this 
has been their only home in Rome and 
it is where Guglielmo died. His wife 
will not leave it. The floors are stone, 
there is no heat. they are allowed but 
14 kilowatts of electricity a month and 
they may make only two calls a day on 
their telephone. But their rent is low 
—500 lire a month—and housing is 
hard to find. ' 

Like almost all Italians, the Rossis 
are Catholics, but they make little show 
of it. Though they go to masses more 
or less regularly in a little church near 
their home. they show little interest 
in pageantry. Maria is the only one of 
them who has seen the Pope. But 
they are religious in the sense that 
they have an uncomplicated faith in 
some divine being and they live in a 
way not intended to harm either peo- 
ple they like or people they don’t like. 


ECAUSE they are basically peaceful 

and basically honest, the Rossis 
admit Italy’s blame in bringing a 
war upon them. But the life they long 
for is not the life of today. nominally 
free of Fascism. They compare the life 
they have now not so much with the 
life of a year ago when the Germans 
ruled sternl, and food and clothing 
was not only exnensive but impossible 
to find. but with the vears before— 
the years of prewar Fascism. 

Maria longs for summers spent by the 
sea, Antoinetta remembers the sweet 
richness of the land around the little 
country schoo! where she once taught, 
Mario recalls his early student days. 
And Mama Rossi. living ever in the 
past, talks of days when the children 
were little and Guglielme was alive. 

Today Antoinetta says. "Perhaps we 
are fortunate because now we have no 
fear of bombs and of the Germans. 
Perhaps this is a marvelous time.” But 
even while she savs it. vou know that 
she, and the Rossis are far from con- 
vinced. ; 
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LAST WEEK... 


On the eastern front, Russian 
troops: pushed to within 31 
miles of Berlin, reached the 
Oder River on a broad front 
and swung north toward Stet- 
tin, 20 miles away. Koniev’s 
forces crossed the Oder in 
strength near Breslau. 


On the western front, the Ca- 
nadian lst Army launched a 
new offensive southeast of 
Nijmegen. Troops of the Ist 
and 3rd Armies” pointed to- 
ward the Rhine as they pene- 
trated the Siegfried defenses 
along a 70-mile front. 


On the Italian front, Negro 
troops of the 92nd Division 
pushed off along the 5th Army 
left flank after retaking Gal- 
licano earlier in the week. 


On Luzon, General MacArthur 
announced the liberation of 
Manila as American troops be- 
gan mopping up scattered 
Japanese pockets in the 
southern sector of the city. 


In London, it was rumored and 
later confirmed that the Big 
3 was meeting somewhere in 
the Black Sea area. The first 
communique revealed that 
full accord had been reached 
on joint military operations 
. final phase of the European 

ar. 











EUROPE 


By The Sea, By The Sea 


Somewhere along the shores where 
Jason_ of ancient mythology found the 
much-sought Golden Fleece, three great 
Allied leaders this week sought a peace 
formula for wartorn Europe. Exactly 
where Messrs. Roosevelt, Stalin and 
Churchill were meeting, the announce- 
ment did not say—it only stated that 
“in the Black Sea area” they were dis- 
cussing final plans for Hitler’s defeat 
and laying "firm foundations” for 
lasting peace. They might be at Sevas- 
topol, Odessa, Varna, Yalta, Yevpatoriya 
or Constanza. They most probably were 
on Russian soil. 

In the selection of the Black Sea re- 
gion for their second get-together, the 
Allied chiefs could have found few set- 
tings more colorful or symbolic of their 
purpose. Legend has it that on the Black 
Sea sailed the first warship ever built— 
the Argus—carrying the mythological 
Jason in quest of the Fleece. And, no 
doubt along these shores—if we believe 
the legend—Jason and his warriors made 
some of the first amphibious landings. 

In modern times, the region has re- 
mained relatively out of the spotlight, 
although in the mid-19th Century it pro- 
vided the setting for the Crimean War 
—for Florence Nightingale’s immortal 
work and for Tennyson’s poem, ’Charge 
of the Light Brigade.” In the present 
war, it was the scene of many of the 
bloodiest battles—Dnepropetrovsk, Odes- 
sa, Sevastopol—the scars of which the 


"Big Three” may be able to see from - 


their conference seat. If indeed the 
1 eeting is being held on Russian soil, 
it will be the first time a President of 
the United States has visited Russia. 

What decisions the Allied leaders have 
made or will make is still a matter of 
speculation and will remain so until the 
conference ends, possibly during the 
coming week. - 

The first brief communique merely 
stated that the Big Three had concerted 
plans for German defeat and would dis- 
cuss (1) joint occupation and control 
of Germany, (2) the postwar economic 
and politicai problems of Europe, and 
(3) proposals for a permanent inter- 
national peace organization. The com- 
munique hinted .that important peace 
pronouncements are in the making. 

Perhaps, on the shores of the ancient 
Black Sea, the Allied war chiefs have 
found the Golden Fleece of World Peace. 
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KING LEOPOLD III 
. ... his throne still waits... 


Among Those Present 

The Stockholm Traveller and the Swiss 
Commuter were not so confused in Ger- 
many last week as the Germans were, 
and therefore managed to bring back to 
the neutral capitals their usual satchels 
of news tidbits, mostly ersatz. But the 
rumor that King Leopold III of the Bel- 
gians had been moved from confine- 
ment in northern Germany to Munich 
was newsworthy in that it pointed up 
the cloudy fates of a score of well-known 
non-German personages who have been 
in the wartime Reich, willingly or un- 
willingly, for varying periods of time. 

In Nazi hands even longer than Leo- 
pold has been Kurt von Schuschnigg 
who assumed the chancellorship of Aus- 
tria after Engelbert Dollfuss was as- 
sassinated. Schuschnigg has been a 
Nazi prisoner since March, 1938, when 
Hitler moved into Austria. 

Former French Premier Leon Blum 
reportedly died at Lublin’s horror-camp, 
but Edouard Daladier, Paul Reynaud and 
Edouard Herriot—all ex-premiers—still 
await rescue. 

Continuous spurts of news have come 
from somewhere in southern Germany 
about Pierre Laval, the Nazi quisling; 
Joseph Darnand, "the little Himmler;” 
Marcel Deat, the traitorous .publisher 
and Jacques Doriot, ruthless climber and 
Vichy’s labor-deporter extraordinary. 
The aged Marshal Petain, who allegedly 
left France unwillingly, has been des- 
cribed as close to death, unnoticed and 
alone. 

Nazidom’s imported propagandists, who 
doubtless will not welcome being "”res- 
cued,” seldom have been heard from 
lately, although last week regular listen- 
ers to Lord Haw-Haw (British William 
Joyce) reported a hysterical straining 
in his broadcasts which has not been 
noticed before. As for Fred Kaltenbach, 
American equivalent of Lord Haw-Hay; 
Robert Best, former Vienna correspond- 
ent; Douglas Chandler, musical and 
literary dilettante; Edward Delaney, ac- 
tor and press agent; Constance Drexel, 
frustrated columnist; Jane Anderson, 
Franco-admirer, and Max Koischwitz, 
former instructor in German at Hunter 
College, these ex-Americans have drop- 
ped into oblivion. When they. come out 
of it, they will have a date in Washing- 
ton, D. C., where on July 26, 1943, they 
and Ezra Pound, chagrined poet and 
Fascist-sympathizer, were indicted for 
treason by a grand jury. 


The Big Two 


Amid all the pomp and ceremony the 
Near East could muster, the two greatest 
leaders of the modern Moslem world— 
young King Farouk of Egypt and the 
elderly King Ibn Saud of Saudi Arabia 
—met for the first time last week at 
the tiny Red Sea port of Yenbo. The 
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25-year-old Egyptian sovereign was on 
a pilgrimage to the Holy Mosque of 
Medina, in Ibn Saud’s realm. Ibn Saud, 
who at 65 rules most of the, Ardbian 
peninsula and holds a position perhaps 
unparalleled in modern Arabian history, 
welcomed him in the very best Oriental 
style. 

Arriving at Yenbo aboard his royal 
yacht, escorted by a royal cruiser, the 
young Egyptian King was greeted first 
by King Ibn Saud’s dignitaries and eldest 
sons and then taken to a special tent 
city to meet the Arabian monarch and 
host. After a spectacular ceremonial 
meeting, the two stood side by side to 
review Ibn Saud’s army, which passed 
in traditional costumes, singing war 
hymns and chanting Arabic poems in 
honor of the royal guest. Then they 
feasted in Arab fashion in a silk tent. 

It was an occasion which equalled any- 
thing in Oriental folklore. Its cordiality, 
to the non-Moslem world, may have 
seemed lavish but not unusual. To Mos- 
lems who are steeped in such matters 
it was rather ironic. Farouk’s religious 
advisers at Cairo have long pushed the 
young sovereign forward as a claimant 
to the Caliphate of all Islam—a program 
which is anathema to Ibn Saud, under 
whose jurisdiction comes the safeguard- 
ing of Mohammedanism’s holy places at 
Medina and Mecca. 


AT HOME 


The Future Unfolds 


Gradually the nation was catching on. 
The national debate over Henry A. Wal- 
lace’s nomination to be Secretary of 
Commerce, a debate which was fre- 
quently called the "Battle of the Cen- 
tury,” was actually only a dramatic cur- 
tain-raiser to another debate which 
promises to be under discussion for many 
months to come. 

The question could be phrased simply 
but eloquently: How can 60,000,000 jobs 
be provided for postwar America? Back 
of the question was the issue of how 
many jobs the government should pro- 
vide and how many should be left to 
private industry. America was now pro- 
ducing for war at a terrific rate. Why 
not continue to produce for peace at 
the same rate? 

There was every indication that the 
phrase "60,000,000 jobs for postwar 
America” would become the slogan for 
the domestic program of President Roose- 
velt’s fourth term. Many political writers 
last week remembered the campaign 
speech in Chicago last October in which 
the President asserted that postwar 








































America, to be prosperous, must 
its workers with 60,000,000 jop, 
least 4,000,000 more jobs than 
tion, at full war production, is py 
plying. ing 

At about the same time Heli: 
Wallace’s name went to Congress Mand: 
President’s choice for the Commer@itor} 
Congress was also presented yit; epo 
by Sen. James D. Murray (D, Shier 
which, in brief, would make the Wists 
Government responsible for prdiinen 
every one of the 60,000,000 jobs Meat 
private enterprise, after being , mpc 
aged to the utmost by the govyelll an 
under the bill, might fail to prog say, 

Said Senator Murray grimly: @, s 
such a system-is effected, capitalliyan 
doomed in America and throughj 
world.” Said Wallace, in support 
bill: "The essential idea is ¢amBat 
Federal Government is ultimats Bil 
sponsible for full employment gy od 
discharge its responsibility only pam v 
ning in advance to synchronize aij 
programs with the programs of gp"? 
enterprise so that the whole yam s 
income will be maintained at pve 
employment level.” publi 

But many others differed. T bf it 
was on. _ 

There were hot-headed warnin “| 
such closer linking of politics wit) 
omy would lead to a totalitarian : 
There were retorts that such a 
the only way to avoid totalitar 
One fact stood out which no Ay 
and no one else could dispute. Am 
war record has proven that the 
productive power of modern mag 
is at once the greatest threat 
vidual security and the greatest y 
for national prosperity that Ame 
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Managing editors of newspap 2 
seldom as well known to the pis) I 
columnists, sports writers, critig@jepor 
other by-liners. But the greatest Miepre: 
not only make their newspapers, mmrusts 
the style for large sections of theme § 
press. Such a man was Carr oe 
Anda, managing editor of The N | 
Times from 1904 to 1925. His ¢ 
fortnight ago at 80 recalled then 
contribution of this newspap 
newspaperman. 

Van Anda was the man who 
out late publisher Adolph S. 0¢ 
junction to get "all the news th 
to print.” His coverage of Wo 
I with long cabled stories devi 
every action set a pattern thath 
followed in this conflict. He tres 
Versailles Treaty with the excite 
a murder trial, using 24 telegr 
telephone lines to transmit the 
from\ Washington and giving it 
umns of type in The Times. 

He could smell out a good sta 
and days ahead of his competit 
the basis of a flash that there 
SOS from the supposedly "uns 
Titanic, he gave the story of the 
a big play before other editors 
to the fact that the ship had 8 
played up Ludendorff’s big offe 
March, 1918, as. the beginning 





LEBENSRAUM NEVER WAS like this. 
Gone are the days when a German 
could pack his bags and take a casual 

- trip to Paris or Warsaw or Brussels 
or Athens. The train trips are getting 
shorter and shorter, and scarcer and 
scarcer; and of excursions on the Bal- 
tic or North Sea there are none. If 
there are any casual trips being taken 
in the Reich today, they are being 
taken within an ever-narrowing area 
of the Reich itself. Most of the travel- 
ing done in Germany these days is not 
for fun; it is for life, life to be saved 
perhaps out from under Allied bombs 
on Berlin, Russian troops at the Oder, 
or even from Gestapo agents frantically 
putting the finger on any German who 
seems to be weakening. 
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THE GESTAPO is obviously guarding 
the Reich’s exits jealously these days, 
as witness the case of nine Germans 
at the small Swiss town of Bargen 
recently. The Swiss sentries were 
awakened at 4 AM by two men, two 
women and five children. The men 
explained they had fled from Germany 
with their families to find asylum in 
Switzerland. Questioning revealed that 
both were directors of the firm pro- 
ducing Méesserschmitts, the fighter 
plane as dreaded by Allied troops earlier 
in the war as Flying Forts are dreaded 
by German fliers today. The refugees 








had motored from the Germigook tl 
of Eisenhach, had abandoned (ld. 
near the border and had cross 

Swiss territory on foot during tj STA 


of the night. They had tal@™pot see 
chance to get out from undef ¥Permar 
while not under suspicion. Tigrho en 
pealed to Bargen officials to @™luck; 
stay. ad thi 
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UP TO THIS WAR SwitzerliPorders 
been a land in which the “fandom 
asylum had been carefully Ope fev 
But under Allied pressure the Smith th 
cently recognized the totality “™Planles, 
War II and decided to prevgpie Ge: 
criminals from finding a ™ as { 
their country. The Bargen housar 
phoned the Federal Governigiee fro 
Berne. Within 48 hours, while WjPestap 
mans "sweated it out,” the Gad be 
came down. The children colgpase w 
the parents must return. tek. 
the Swiss border into the ¢ hd sm 
was Germany went the two Mels ke 
schmitt officials and their wit@jPster 2 
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nd, while his competitors treated it like 
nother battle. Van Anda was right. 
Remember the rage in America about 
tankhamen, the mummified Egyptian 
ing, and the Egyptian doodads that 
ied American styles and homes? Van 
unda set that going by playing up the 
tory. Not only that, but when the first 
sport came in, he decoded the Egyptian 
hieroglyphs. He corrected eminent scien- 
ucts on their mathematics, gave prom- 
mence to Albert Einstein’s theory of 
sjativity, contributed to making science 
mportant news. 
Any American newspaper you read to- 
jay, even The Stars and Stripes, shows 
mn some Measure, the influence of Carr 
yan Anda. 


Bat And Ball 


Bills to modernize Congressional pro- 
wdure are being bandied back and forth 
in Washington with the old-fashioned 
ongressional procedure. The new bosses 
ff the once-staid State Department, 
however, are making a zestful and well- 
publicized try at getting the lead out 
f its portfolios. Recently, after going 
hrough the preliminaries of giving the 
mployees new lessons in phone-calling 
d letter-answering, the department 
heads called in Sen. Joseph Ball of 
finnesota and asked him: ”What’s 
rong With the American State De- 
nartment and its Foreign Service?” 
Senator Ball, who made headlines 
ast fall for spurning his own party’s 
andidate and voting for President 
Roosevelt, made news again with his 
blunt response to the query from Sec- 
etary Stettinius’ staff. According to 
prrespondent Neal Stanford, the Sen- 
ator suggested these changes: (1) Ask 
for higher salaries; (2) Define the na- 
ion’s foreign policy clearly; (3) Spend 
more time making friends in Congress; 
(4) Meld all foreign services into one; 
(5) Let the top men see more of the 
sports that come in; (6) Don’t let our 
epresentative abroad forget the lower 

ts of society; (7) Go out and sell 
he State Department to America and 
he world; (8) Get rid of the dead- 
yood; (9) Forgive occasional mistakes 
off each other, and (10) Don’t get 
quish. 


Parable From Phoenix 

If there was any American last week 
yho felt a twinge of pity upon seeing 
photographs of German civilians in tears, 
there was the parable from Phoenix 
to think about. The parable revolved 
around the just-released -details of the 
mass prisoner of war escape near Phoe- 
nix last Christmas Eve. 

Papago Park, eight miles out of Phoe- 
nix, is the camp from which the prison- 
ers, most of them now recaptured, 
escaped. The camp sits on a hard lime- 
sone rock known as caliche, which is 
reducible by dynamite or—but there’s 
the parable. 

The 25 Nazi PWs who tunneled their 
way out of Papago Park on Christmas 
Eve were ingenious in many ways. They 
persuaded men from a different com- 
pound to take their places at roll call 
while they were escaping. They made a 





ay, the local Swiss paper carried a 
Ww details of what happened at the 
order. ’The two directors of the Mes- 
tschmitt airplane factories who tried 
0 cross the Swiss frontier’ and were 
fused admission as undesirable aliens 
te arrested by German customs of- 
frs and transported under heavy 
ard from Blumberg customs station 
0 Waleshut, Baden, where the Gestapo 
“7 them over,” the announcement 
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STAYING AT HOME certainly did 
ot seem the correct thing to do in 
yermany last week. Dozens of Nazis 
ho entertained the same hope as the 

ucky Messerschmitt bosses probably 
ad their own escape plans arranged; 
ome were knocking vainly at neutral 
orders. The luckiest Nazis were those 

dom diplomatic staffs stationed in 
me few lands still continuing relations 
ith the Reich. For the thousands of 
laniess, homeless Berlin residents and 
1¢ Germans who had flocked to Ber- 
has the Russians advanced; for the 
ousands of Germans who would soon 
~~ from other German cities; for the 
Stapo itself—for these, lebensraum 
had become a bitter joke, A squirrel 
age was the word for Germany last 
tek. The cage was getting smaller 
nd smaller every day, while the squir- 
‘ls kept running around and around, 
“ster and faster) 
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compass from a penny match box, a 
safety razor blade, and a needle. They 
mixed the excavated caliche with rock 
which was strewn over their athletic field 
after they had complained of the field’s 
condition. 

But their master stroke was in utiliz- 
ing the knowledge that caliche is re- 
ducible by dynamite—or water. Soak 
caliche in water and it cuts like cheese. 
Water the caliche for a few feet down; 
then a canal’s ~~ care of the 
rest of the 178 feet through which the 
prisoners dug. 

For a German soldier, there is water; 
for a German civilian, there is tears. 
That was the parable from Phoenix. 


Mr. Pell Speaks Out 


Herbert C. Pell has been without a 
job for two weeks. Before that he was 
the American member of the United 
Nations War Crimes Commission. Re- 
called—officially because an appropria- 
tion for his own and his staff’s salaries 
had been disapproved—Pell left London, 
returned home. Last week, at the re- 
quest of the Associated Press, he stated 
as a private citizen what kind of punish- 
ment he advocated for the Germans. 

He wrote: "The things that have hap- 
pened in the last four years will live 
for a long time in the memory of all 
people and so will the policy of the 
victors. We are told to forgive those who 
have injured us and to turn the other 
cheek, but it must be remembered that 
we have not been told to forgive injustice 
to others or to turn the cheek of some- 
body else... 

"There can be no doubt where the 
demands for justice lie. In Europe and 
Asia there are millions of people, more 
than all the inhabitants of New York, 
Illinois and California’ together, who 
have died as a result of the war. There 
are in Europe 300,000,000 people—more 
than twice the total inhabitants of the 
United States, crying for justice. A great 
many more than that in Asia have suf- 
fered and are asking protection for the 
future. I do not care to take any part 
in denying their demands. 

"I believe that the punishment should 
be extended far down the line. It will 
not do merely to make a handful of 
martyrs. The Gestapo, which.is a vol- 
unteer organization which nobody is 
forced to join, should be punished ... 
All those in any way guilty of outrages 
should be punished so that in the future 
anyone in any country tempted to join 
such an organization will feel that he 
is putting a rope around his neck... 
If this course involves some, or many 
cases of personal injustice, it must in- 
volve them. It is better that half a 
dozen innocent German sergeants should 
hang today than that millions of equally 
innocent people should suffer in 25 
years... 

"I am primarily interested in the 
country in which my son will live and 
which I shall not see. I want the United 
States to be much greater, nobler, 
stronger than this country is today. The 
judgment of our descendants in 40 years 
is more important than political ex- 
pediency, or articles in law journals in 
1950. We owe peace to our children and 
on this debt we dare not default.” 


FAR EAST 


ASN 0-57 


Last. week an American soldier whose 
serial number is_ 0-57 entered Manila 
along with many thousand other Ameri- 
can soldiers. With his entry there was 
talk that the Pacific might soon have 
an over-all commander. Thus, again, 
the figure of General Douglas A. Mac- 
Arthur, ASN 0-57, moved into the spot- 
light. 

One of the most spectacular of U. S. 
Army leaders, General MacArthur has 
passed the retirement age of 65, but 
remains at a post where he has directed 
some of the boldest and brilliant cam- 
paigns in U. S. military history. And 
just as the personality of General Patton 
has often proved more magnetic to the 
public eye than his generalship, so has 
that of General MacArthur. 

Back from six months at the general's 
Pacific headquarters, writer Lewis B. 
Sebring Jr., ran into the usual spate of 
Americans who wanted the ”"lowdown.” 
Here are some quotations from an article 
which Sebring .wrote in answer to such 
questions as: What is he like personally? 
What does he look like? ts he really a 
great general, or is somebody else doing 
all the work? 

”. .. one is usually overcome by an 
intense admiration for the "Old Man,” 
as of course he is known to everyone— 
at a respectful distance—and thereby 
inclined to spout words of adulation that 
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completely overlook some of his more 
human characteristics, or else the ob- 
server is overwhelmed with dislike of 
his spectacular methods and vanity, and 
the resulting picture is as inaccurate in 
the opposite direction ... he is a blend 
of the two, and, being a blend, approaches 
what one would consider, if it were any- 
one else, an average human being. 

” ,.. he has the courage of his convic- 
tions to an unusual degree; he has com- 
plete faith in the righteousness of his 
own cause. Putting it in other words, 
he knows that he is good. If this implies 
some egotism and vanity, it is just what 
I intend to imply, and in no derogatory 
sense... 

"General MacArthur is equipped with 
a marked sense of showmanship .. . 
Other services have felt from time to 
time that he has been too much in- 
clined to "grab” the limelight. He has, 
of course, got into some dramatic situa- 
tions through no fault of his own... 
in many instances correspondents felt 
the effect would have been better and 
more natural if events had taken their 
course and, furthermore, in the case of 
outstanding military achievements, 
would have spoken for themselves with- 
out painting the lily. 

* |; he stands slightly more than six 
feet in height . . . walks with the step 
of a much younger man... face re- 
mains unlined and unwrinkled . . . his 
black hair has not the slightest touch 
of grey ... two of the usual signs of 
age, poor teeth and an expanding waist- 
line, are quite absent ... he has all his 
natural teeth and (practices) constant 
and rigorous setting-up exercises .. . 
in a way these exercises are continued 
through the day, for MacArthur is one 
who thinks on his feet . . . an Australian 
correspondent once estimated that he 
walked six miles at a conference .. . 
(he wears) the dress uniform with 11 


rows of ribbons, set off at the bottom 
by the simple marksman’s medal that 
any proficient private can earn. 

"Some persons are shy, retiring and 
wavering; others are spectacular and 
bold and aggressive, and get ahead. 
Douglas MacArthur is one of these... 
He is a person who thinks in broad 
terms, and sometimes persons who can 
think only of details cannot understand 
him. Often they can find grounds for 
criticism. But the fact remains that he 
has gone ahead and that, in the winning 
of the war, is what counts.” 


Elbow Room 

To war-crowded Honolulu, the capture 
of Manila last week brought hope of 
relief—relief from at least some of the 
uniformed throng that has turned the 
peacetime Pacific resort into the most 
over-crowded place on earth. 

Since Pearl Harbor, Honolulu has been 
the gateway to the Pacific, the nearest 
Pacific city of any size to the Japanese 
front. It has been the headquarters of 
the Pacific Fleet, the stopping-off point 
for men going to and from the war areas, 
the storage base for vitally-needed war 
‘supplies. Soldiers, sailors, marines, Red 
Cross workers and war workers have 
thronged the town, filled its streets, 
jammed its stores, shops and eating 
places, exhausted its transportation and 
dwelling facilities. Recently, the one- 
time easy-going town appealed to Con- 
gress for relief. 

Now, with another large Pacific city 
back in Allied hands—a city 5,450 miles 
nearer the- Japanese front—the Hono- 
lulu sardine-can may be partly unpacked. 
As soon as mopping up on the Philip- 
pines is completed and Manila’s excel- 
lent harbor is made usable, some of the 
operations based in Honolulu are ex- 
pected to be shifted to the Luzon city. 
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Behind The Familiar 
Photo Credit Line Is 
Untold Story Of Gis 
Recording Your War 


By Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
Staff Writer 


WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


HOTO EDITORS thumbing through 

theedaily grab bag of glossy prints 
one day last month might well have 
gasped at a great photograph: the blos- 
gsoming shrapnel of a German shell 
aught at the instant of fragmentation. 
tes the picture of the month, wire- 
photoed across America and repro- 
duced in five-column enlargements by 
the nation’s press. 

The credit line was familiarly brief— 
"Signal Corps Photo.” But behind it 
was the untold story of the anonymous 
cameramen who have brought home to 
American civilians the violence of 
modern war with an effectiveness that 
the most vivid words of war corres- 
pondents can never equal. That picture 
of a bursting shell, for instance, how 
did it come to be taken? 


T BEGAN in the dreary Italian village 

of Loiano a week earlier when Pvt. 
Leonard Ryan of Clifton Heights, Pa., 
jockeyed his muddy jeep off Highway 
65 and pulled up behind a building. 


His passenger, photographer John 
Mulcahy of Chicago, clambered out to 
assist in lowering the windshield before 

ontinuing forward. Seconds later the 
irst shell burst. Inside the building, 
where both had run for cover, Sgt. 
Mulcahy fumbled his Speed Graphic 
into adjustment. A_ second shell 
smashed into a church a few feet away. 
As the third hit, Sgt. Mulcahy was at 
the window. "Get the hell away from 
there,” shouted Ryan. "I think I can 
get a shot of a shell burst,” the prewar 
Chicago Tribune photographer replied 
imperturbably and moved to the open 
doorway. The seventh shell exploded 
20 yards away and Mulcahy’s shutter 
clicked at the second of impact. Then, 
waiting only long enough to make sure 
that a slightly-wounded GI could reach 
an aid station on his own, Mulcahy and 
Ryan climbed into their jeep and drove 
and walked up to the battle line to 
complete their original mission, ter- 
rain studies of enemy positions. 

Such is the behind-the-scene story 
of just one of the 20,000 still photo- 
graphs snapped in Italy by front-line 
Army Pictorial Service photographers 
last year. Add to that enough combat 
movies to make 700 full-length feature 
pictures plus an equal footage covering 
special productions or rear areas, and 
you can understand why military big- 
wigs believe the Italian campaign has 
been recorded on film with a thorough- 
ness unsurpassed in military history. 


ODAY THE web of photographers 

covers the front and many rear 
areas. Skilled teams of still men, mo- 
tion picture cameramen and expert 
drivers are attached to each division 
and corps of the 5th Army while others 
operate out of 15th Army Group, 
MTOUSA and the Peninsular Base Sec- 
tion. Special laboratories in Rome and 
Florence process their films swiftly. 


_ The task of the Army Pictorial Serv- 
ice was five-fold. It was to convey in- 





formation on combat and field opera- 
tions to the War Department with bat- 
tle operations taking precedence. Photo 
information of immediate tactical and 
strategic value was to be secured for 
the theater commander. A complete 
photographic history of the war was 
necessary so that future students of 
tactics and strategy could observe what 
occurred in the primitive era of the 
1940s. Staff agencies of both theater 
and War Department would call upon 
it for photographic data on personnel, 
materiel conditions and new techniques, 
Lastly, APS was charged with meeting 
War Department requests for special 
productions intended for orientation, 
the-record and public relations. 


RMY PICTORIAL SERVICE itself 

was a paradox. It was the opera- 
tional brains, but except for a handful 
of key administrators, its personnel be- 
longed to Signal Photo companies and 
similar units. Like most outfits, it suf- 
fered from confusion in the early days. 
Cameramen were sent to cover the 
North African invasion with inade- 
quate two-inch lenses for still cameras 
and 16 rather than 35 mm movie cam- 
eras, 

It was chiefly the photographic 
know-how of enlisted photographers 
and the energy of Col. Melvin E. Gil- 
lette, father of APS in this theater and 
former photo officer for AFHQ’s Signal 
Section, which put APS into smooth 
operating order. 

But it was the GI cameramen who did 


APS photographer T-4 Daniel P. Phillips crouches behind his camera to 
take a terrain picture. Jobs like this keep APS men in forward OP¥. 
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This is the dramatic photo that caught the eye of U. S. photo editors from 
Portland, Me., to Portland, Ore. Sgt. John Mulcahy was the photographer. 


the work. Picture hungry, they moved 
along with the infantry in search of 
combat action. There was Pfc. Morris 
J. Schimmel of St. Louis, Mo., who was 
struck in the arm by shrapnel as he 
crouched beside a tank. He kept taking 
pictures until the movie camera spring 
ran down, then collapsed. T-Sgt. Cecil 
Max Campbell jumped with the para- 
troopers in Sicily and came down 
in an olive tree in time to see a second 
chute bearing his camera disappear 
over the horizon. Despite a sprained 
ankle he joined the paratroops and 
fought his way to the Allied lines—but 
didn?t make a single photo. When Cas- 
sino was to be bombed, APS photog- 
raphers bullied Big Bertha—a giant 
camera with a 40-inch lens—to a point 
where "we were looking down the necks 
of the Germans.” Before daylight they 
camouflaged both camera and them- 
selves. Life Magazine called their photo 
of MAAF’s mass bombing next day "the 
outstanding picture of the war.” 


IVING CLOSE to danger, the camera- 

men have suffered casualties. Last 
year five were killed, among them 
T-Sgt. Campbell. Another 21 were 
— The cost was high. The re- 
su 


"Every phase of the Italian campaign 
has been recorded in pictures,” reports 
Maj. Linden G. Rigby, 5th Army Photo 
Officer who went from the infantry to 
Hollywood after the last war. "The 
Italian veteran already can look for- 
ward to seeing four movies running 
from 20 to 25 reels on his deeds. One 
covers Salerno to the Volturno, another 
the Volturno to Cassino, a third Cas- 
sino to Rome and a fourth Rome to 
the Gothic Line.” 


INCE LAST April the Army Pictorial 
Service has. devoted much of its 
energy to a little publicized activity— 
taking panorama pictures of the front. 
With these minute photo studies be- 
fore them, patrols, observation posts 
and troops going into attack can oper- 
ate with a precision unequalled in the 
past. ~ 
"Those terrain studies are the most 
important thing we're doing,” reports 
Lt. Frank L. Morang. A veteran of 25 
years in the movie business, Morang was 
sailing about around the Gulf of Mex- 
ico "minding my own damn business” 
when the war broke out. He photo- 


graphed the North African campaign 
as a private, and later won a commis- 
sion. 

Discussing panorama shots of enemy 
front-line positions is considerably 
easier than getting them, since machine 
pistols don’t distinguish between the 
cameraman and the infantryman. APS 
photographers must go up to the most 
forward observation posts or positions 
to get their shots. Often they make the 
trip forward one night and return under 
cover of darkness the next. 


Sometimes a mission is even riskier. 
That same Sgt. Mulcahy who photo- 
graphed the bursting shell recently was 
convoyed by a special patrol to a pros- 
pective OP in No Man’s Land. Through- 
out the daylight hours he remained 
there alone. That night, under cover 
of darkness, a second patrol retrieved 
him. Another terrain specialist is Set. 
Robert Tacey of Binghamton, N. Y., 
who has skimmed low over enemy po- 
sitions in light observation planes more 
than 24 times. 


HE CIVILIAN background of APS 

photographers ranges from years of 
service with metropolitan newspapers 
and newsreels to a dilettante amateur 
interest. Almost all plan to continue 
in photography after the war. Photo 
agencies, newsreels and movie studios 
keep a close watch on the men and 
photographic unions have promised to 
ease membership requirements. 

The Army ranks on about the same 
par with photograpners as it does with 
any GI, but they admit only two per- 
sistent complaints. 

One is the question asked each 4 
dozen times daily: Are you from The 
Stars and Stripes? They’ve finally given 
up on that one and just answer, ”Yes.” 

The second concerns pictures snapped 
under dangerous conditions which look 
as though they were taken far to the 
rear. For example, Sgt. Burke O’Con- 
nell of Nashville, Tenn., once was 
pinned down by machine guns after 
accompanying a patrol five miles ahead 
of our advancing infantry. His com- 
panions decided that one man would 
break and run for it every five minutes. 
To quiet his jittery nerves, O’Connell 
photographed each frantic dash for 
safety. A few days later a colonel called 
him in and blustered: "Why waste film 
on something that’s no good? All your 
pictures show is a guy running—nobody 
can see the machine gun bullets.” 
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A permanent change of station, but not necessarily a 


permanent stay for the war's duration in the States. 


EMPORARY DUTY... 


If you have to return overseas, wouldn’t you rather 


come back to your old outfit in Italy, it was asked? 





Rotation, TD=— How They Work 


Explaining The Why And Wherefore 
_Of Program For Overseas Veterans 


By Sgt. JACK FOISIE 
Staff Writer 
HEADQUARTERS, MTOUSA 


O SUBJECT has ever been followed 

with greater interest than the why 
arid the wherefore of the Army’s ro- 
tation and furlough program for over- 
seas veterans. Press statements, WD 
circulars, "poop sheets” and the com- 
pany clerk’s “hot rumors” all have 
been seized upon as clues. Sometimes 
they gave off light, but often the re- 
sult was just heat and confusion in 
the minds of the readers. 

A new clue popped up recently. Gen- 
eral of the Armies George C. Marshall 
made a statement in a letter to a 
Congressman that the number of serv- 
ice men returning from the battlefronts 
for 30-day furloughs will "increase 
markedly” in the next few months. The 
three-paragraph story. as reported by 
Army News Service. went on to say 
that the War Department had removed 
the limit on the number of TDs coming 
home from any one theater. 

To some men in the Mediterranean 
Theater this sounded like a blanket 
pass key to home. Others maintained 
their skepticism. To the optimists and 
the pessimists, to the Infantry. the 

ir Force and the service troops, here. 
at least. are some answers to their 
questions and complaints as gathered 
from the horse’s mouth. 


First oF ALL, the War Department 

furlough policy, as announced by 
General Marshall, already has been in 
effect, in principle, for several months. 
Although it has operated to increase 
to a total of 6,000 monthly the rumber 
of men sent back on rotation and TD, 

€ maximum which can be sent home 
is still governed by available shipping 
and by the number of men who can 
be sent without interfering with the 
effective and efficient functioning of 
units. The total, while including a 
ot increase, is still not ”’unlim- 
‘ While the over-all total has increased, 
— quota for permanent rotation has 
een cut down. In fact, the rotation 
gone granted by the War Department 
4 this theater—and to other theaters 
eligible for rotation as well—has been 
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on the down-grade for some months, Of 
this theater’s current monthly total of 
6,000, less than one-quarter go home on 
permanent rotation. 


HY IS ROTATION being cut 

down? The principal reason is that 
the bulk of the American Army is now 
overseas. This includes virtually all 
combat troops. Excluding the neces- 
sary port units, the training personnel 
and the administrative units, there just 
aren’t many troops left in the States. 
This, naturally, also excludes some 40,- 
000 - 50,000 sick and wounded vets get- 
ting back on their feet. 

The War Department was forced to 
cut down on rotation because there 
weren’t jobs enough back home in 
which to place a larger number of ro- 
tatees. The jobs they would fit into 
would put them back overseas again in 
no time. If you have to come back 
overseas, wouldn’t you rather come back 
to your old outfit, it was asked? 

Another reason why the WD favors 
TD over rotation is the pressing need 
to maintain units alreadv overseas at 
full effective strength. This need in 
this theater. as you know. has neces- 
sitated a fairly wide-scale reconversion 
of eligible noncombatant men into in- 
fantry. 

A theater commander’s first respon- 
sibility is to keep his forces sufficiently 
manned so that they can continue to 
do their job efficiently. Within that 
limit, and governed by available ship- 
ping both going and returning, the the- 
ater commander'is anxious that all 
deserving men possible go home for 
"rest and rehabilitation”’—it doesn’t 
count as an official furlough, you know. 
Actually, that means the man is going 
to be away from his outfit as long as 


four months, and there’s no replace- - 


ment for him during that time. 

The theater sets the over-all quota for 
TDs—it will run about 5,000 a month 
in the future—but the responsibility 
for filling it rests with lower commands. 


They get their sub-allotments and 


whether they fill them or not is de- 
pendent upon the same factor—which 
men can be sent home and still allow 
the remainder to carry on efficiently. 


UT WOULD that not seem to be 

unfair? Some units can get along 
with less men, and do their jobs, than 
can others. For instance, a combat out- 
fit in the line must always be up to 
full strength if you expect it to do 
its job. 

Rotation works the same way except 
that the quotas are rigid, starting with 
the one handed down to the theater 
by the War Department. When the the- 
ater sub-allots its quota, the 5th Army, 
in order to make up for the fact that 
the combat divisions cannot use TD 
to the same extent as can other rear 
area units, gets practically half of the 
theater quota—for them the 5th Army 
receives replacements. The filling of 
the rotation quota is mandatory. In 
addition to these men, the 5th Army, 
like the other commands. has the right 
to send home an additional number of 
TDs, but the TDs are apt to be mostly 
technical men. 

Secondly, on this question of who 
gets the breaks. if any, remember that 
the basis for selection of both rotatees 
and TDs favor the combat men. Length 
of continuous service overseas comes 
first: but combat men need only nine 
months to be eligible for TD and 15 
months for rotation while noncombat 
men need 18 months for TD and 24 
months for rotation. Should the time 
be equal, men with combat experience 
get the preference. That being equal, 
men with wounds and those who have 
received decorations get the nod. Com- 
bat men have a decided advantage, and 
there’s no one who’d deny they’re en- 
titled to it. 

That doesn’t mean, however, that all 
combat men go home ahead of all non- 
combat men. The sub-allotments to the 
various commands remove the base sec- 
tions from competition with the Air 
Force Commands or with the 5th Army. 
And remember, also, that a lot of for- 


mer combat men are now in base sec- 
tions. 


OW DO THE various commands 
pick who goes home on rotation 
and who takes TD? 

By the first of each month for the 
ground forces (on the 15th for the 
air forces) the unit reports of the 
recommended men eligible for rotation 
or TD are due at their respective higher 
commands. Then each headquarters 
prepares a consolidated report, with the 
man most eligible being listed at the 
top and so on down. Thus, in the case 
of the 5th Army, the first man on 
the list, up to the quota authorized, are 
selected for rotation unless they are 
considered irreplaceable, or if they 
request otherwise, in which case they 
get TD. As many others as the Army 
believes it can spare and still function 
efficiently, up to its authorized TD 
quota, go home on TD. 

From this, you can see why misun- 
derstanding arises. The top number 
from the consolidated list are picked, 
and this may mean that all the recom- 
mended men from a veteran outfit go 
home while none from a more newly- 
arrived unit is approved. Some men 
have been under the impression that 
if an outfit has 100 men, one is bound 
to go home each month. When none 
does, the men feel cheated. 


HAT IF A man who has been se- 

lected for TD decides to wait for 
rotation? Are his chances jeopardized 
by this TD refusal? They should not be. 
What’s the proportion of officers and 
men eligible for rotation and TD? 
Ninety percent enlisted men and ten 
percent officers. 

Another question always being asked: 
Why can’t rotation vacancies be filled 
up by moving men up within the out- 
fits and letting the newcomers be pri- 
vates? ; 

The answer is that the graded peo- 
ple in the States must be absorbed 
overseas so that graded men here can 
take their places back home. If a man 
can’t hold his job after he gets into 
an outfit, then he can be busted—and 
with reason. However, these days many 
of the grades come out of the theater 
pool, which includes casuals just out 
of the hospital, so that the theater Is 
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beginning to fill more of the rotation 
vacancies with its own graded men. 


HAT HAPPENS to the men se- 
lected to go home on either rota- 
tion or TD? 

They are assigned to a replacement 
@epot for shipment to the United 
States by the first available ship. The 
average time is from two to three weeks. 
Not more than 25 pounds of baggage in 
excess of authorized clothing and equip- 
ment is permitted. When the ship ar- 
rives in New York the returnees are 
checked through a port of debarkation 
and then move by rail, first class, to 
the reception station nearest their 
home, frequently the same place where 
they started their army life. Only this 
time the red tape mill is a lot more fun 
and faster; the "overseas records pro- 
cessing sections” have the men on 
their way home within 24 hours after 
they arrive at the center. 

Rotation men get 21 days furlough 
and then go to a redistribution sta- 
tion—again, the one nearest to their 
home. The task is great and the prob- 
lems many but the Army, without mak- 
ing any promises, does attempt to re- 
classify and reassign you, in rank, to 
a station near your home, and if pos- 
sible, to a job you want. During this 
processing you live a "resort life” in 
first-class style, and you can bring your 
wife along. A week or two of this and 
then you’re back in the Army again. 

TD men get 30 days, and often an 
extension of that time, before the re- 
ception station calls them back to be- 
gin their return journey. 


S THE Air Force’s combat crew rota- 

tion part of the general rotation and 
TD system? 

No. Combat crew rotation is based on 
the fact that air operations are almost 
global in scope and the weapons of the 
air war—planes—are constantly being 
improved. This necessitates a constant 
shifting of crews and planes from one 
theater to another, and a constant con- 
version from one type of plane to an- 
other, the training usually taking place 
in the States. Flying men who go home 
on combat crew rotation may soon 


afterwards be flying another type of 
plane in another theater. Another rea- 
son for combat crew rotation is that 
a multi-million dollar weapon, say a 
P-29, shduld not be handed over to un- 
fit men. ‘ 

As far as that goes, the definition 
of rotation—for everybody—is "a per- 
manent change of station, but not nec- 
essarily a permanent stay in ’the Zone 
of the Interior’” (United States). 

And while we’re talking cold turkey, 
it should be pointed out that under the 
present quota, if it should be decided 
necessary, it would still take about three 
years alone to complete the rotation of 
those men in the theater who came 





overseas between June and October, 
1942. It would take about ten months 
alone to rotate those men who came 
overseas in June, 1942. There are that 
many men qualified. 

Of course, the whole outlook on get- 
ting home is likely to be brighter come 
the end of the war in Europe. And by 
the way, how are the Russians doing 
today? 








By Sgt. GEORGE HAKIM 
Staff Writer 


AES ADDED another member to its 
chain Wednesday when the Leghorn 
station went on the air with a special 
dedicatory show. Lt. Henry E. Jacob 
is the station manager. Incidentally, 
a Wac, T-5 Margie Smith of Ft. Worth, 
Texas, will conduct a request record 
program twice a week at Leghorn. 


* * * ° 


THE POWER DIVE show, produced 
by the Caserta station and featuring 
various local bands on a direct hookup 
from the EM Red Cross club in Naples, 
literally brought down the house a few 
weeks ago. The boys were making with 
the hot licks about five minutes before 
they went on the air when the ceiling 
came down on the band and the mi- 
crophone—both of which were covered 
with plaster. The band recovered 
quickly, though, and was ready when 
the "You're on the air” signal flashed. 


ada, and Cpl. Lee Cavanagh. 


* * + 


THE ONLY AD LIB musical show in 
the theater, according to the boys at 
the Foggia station, is entitled Jam Ses- 
siono and is beamed from the lounge 
of the local Red Cross club every Mon- 
day night from 7:15 to 8:15. It is a 
completely unrehearsed program, fea- 
turing musicians from various bands 
in the area who get together on a little 
improvisation every week. 

The revolving band is almost always 






composed of British and American 
officers and EM, white and Negro boy, 
Anybody who can play just sits in and 
when the program starts nobody knows 
what’s going to happen. 

S-Segt. Bob Darley of Boston Conceived 
the program and emcees it when he 
can get a word in between hot licks 
The fraiernity of musicians is unoffj. 
cially headed by Carl Garner, Pianist, 
formerly with Jack Teagarden. 


* a * 


"THIS NEW SHOW will change the 
concept of radio e@verseas,” said Lt 
Turner, officer in charge of the (Cg. 
serta station. He was referring to , 
new production called The Hero ang 
The Soldier, a half hour dramatic show 
which will take to the air shortly. The 
script, which is a fantasy on the Italian 
front, was written by Barry Lane. Johp 
Marlieb, formerly with the Group The. 
ater in New York, directs the show. 
The only comment that Lt. Turner hag 
to make on his statement that th 
show would change the concept of radio 
overseas was that it was "different," 
Where have we heard that before? 

* * - 

AROUND THE DIAL .. . Cpl. Iris 
O’Brien of Washington, D. C., and 
MAAF Headquarters, has_ replaced 
Dinah Shore as the singing sweetheart 
of the Caserta airwave addicts ... The 
boys at the Caserta station had quite 
a job on their hands making 118-pound 
John Marlieb look like two-ton Her. 
mann Goering during a recent Signals 
On staged at the Playhouse .. If request 
mail is any proof, the Foggia station 
has been picked up in France, Germany, 
the 5th Army front, England, Egypt and 
Teheran ... Hope, Durante and kd 
Gardner of Duffy’s Tavern are the 
one-two-three comedians in the affec. 
tions of Caserta listeners .. . The radio 
audience gets a crack at the mike down 
Foggia way on the If I Had My Way 
program . . . S-Sgt. Al Ponticelli of the 
Caserta station is the one engineer 
who sweats out a program more than 
the guys who produce and air it. He 
cries at mistakes and worries about 
every line. Two "fluffs” in a row are 
likely to upset his digestion for a week. 








Overseas you get all kinds of mail. 
You get V-Mails written in the wrong 
direction, advertisements from your 
Javorite haberdasher, air mails tell- 
ing you how Uncle Frank doesn’t 
mind doing without butter if it will 
win the war, notices from your draft 
board, Christmas cards in April and 
three - month-old copies of your 
home-town newspaper. 

Again, you may get what S-Sgt. 
Harry Rankin got—a long overdue, 
bulky envelope from Grade 5A, Public 
School 254,. Brooklyn. Sgt. Rankin, 
it seems, has a cousin named Geral- 
dine who submitted Harry’s name as 
one of many overseas soldiers to 
whom the class would write. Here’s 
the result: 


Dear Harry: 

Our class is going to have a Xmas 
party December 22, 1944. My teacher is 
going to make a chocolate layer cake. 
Mother is going to make cookies and 
the children are going to buy ice cream. 


You most probably know that sixth 
war loan is on. Well in school we are 
given credect cards. When you get five 
bonds you get a GI jr button. When you 
Sell ten bonds you get a blue star rib- 
bon. That means you are a Lt. So far I 
got 12 bonds. I have both the button 
and the ribbon. 


._ A joke. Once a boy asked his father 
dad how did you get me? The father 
answered oh I just planted a seed and 
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The Kids Back Home 
Want It Known That 
They’re In War, Too 


I got you. The next minute the boy 
took a seed and put it under a rug then 
a cockroach jumped out. The son said 
you know dad if that wasn’t my son I 
would step on it. 


Every week our class writes to a 
soldier or a sailor. I hope you don’t 
mind getting eight letters at a time. 

I like my teacher very much. I didn’t 
have such a good teacher in a long 
time and I really mean it. 


Your loving cousin, Geraldine 
* ~*~ > 


Dear Sgt. Harry Rankin— 

How are you? It snowed here hard 
this winter. I throw a snow ball at the 
tree in front of my house for my 
brother if you want I will throw one for 
you. 

We just our mid-term examination. 
I bet you wish you were back in school! 
A boy in my class brought in a Christ- 
mas tree in to school. We decorated it 
and it looks swell. I guess you won’t 
have a Christmas tree this year but 
maybe next year. There is a ventilator 
in our room in school and a piece of 
tinsel fell off the tree and the heat 


from the ventilator carried it up in the 
air and all the children laugh. ; 
Richard Coke 


P. S. I forgot to tell you when the tin- 
sel fall off the tree a boy in my class 
started to making believe he was a 
snak charmer. 

* +. a 
Dear Sgt. Rankin— 

How are you? I hope you are fine. I 
sepose before I go any further I should 
tell you about myself. My name is 
Elayne and I have blonde hair and blue 
eyes and I am about 4 feet and 6 inches. 
Our class bought a field ambulance 
which cost us 1950 dollars and know we 
are buying a jeep which costs 1650 dol- 
lars and we have saved up already 
1140.85 dollars. 

Our teacher’s name is Mrs. Gorden 
and she is a very good teacher. I hope 
this will be you last Xmas away from 
home. 

Elayne 

PS. Are there any beautiful girls 
there? 

> . 
Dear Staff Sergeant Harry Rankin— 

We just finished 23 examples and my 
hand is very tired. But to write to you 
and the other boys I can do it. We 
write to service boys every week some- 
times twice a week but we do it. 

Our class bought a field Ambulance 
that weighs 3/4 of a ton and costs 
1950 dollars. I suppose you know how 
much a jeep cost because that is what 
we are buying, just in case you don’t 
know it is 1650 dollars. 

I wish you were here with us at the 
Xmas party. 

Grace 

PS. We have a Christmas tree if the 
room. I guess you know what tinsel is. 
Well the tree is near the ventalator and 
the tinsel is dancing up and down. Did 
you here what happened to Frank 
Sinatra a man in the Audience and it 
seems he didn’t like him and hit him 
in the eye with an egg. And Sinatra 
was mad and I mean mad. 

. * 7 


Dear S-Sgt. Rankin— 

Our class 5a bought a field ambu- 
lance which costed 1950 dollars and now 
we are saving money to buy a jeep. 
Every week we write to soldiers this 
week we are writing to four other sol- 
diers I made up a poem. 

A Christmas Cheer 
Christmas comes but once a year 
But how I whish that you are here 
To help arrange the Christmas tree 


Here’s hoping the war will soon cease 

And all our dear ones will join their 
families in peace 

So please dear "God” don’t hesitate 

Let’s not have to long to wait 

We have a verry good teacher her 
name is Mrs. Gordon. We have a Christ- 
mas tree and it’s all decorated and of 
cause we are having a Xmas party. Well 
solong and Merry Christmas. 

Arlene Katz 
+ Re © 
Dear S-Sgt. Harry Rankin— 

Our class writes to soldiers every 
week and we always feel proud to write 
letters to them. We know that they are 
always glad to get our letters. 

Today is Thursday and Monday 3s 
Xmas. I bought presents for my whole 
family. 

We have a good teacher that is only 
when she doesn’t give us demerits. She 


is going to give us a Xmas party. She § 


mk 
<3 


" a 6s 
a if ef, ” 
q Mi 


ry ™ 


» ae 


also is going to bake a three lafer 
chocolate cake. } 

A boy Ralf Decivinzo brought in 4 
Xmas tree and too many decorations 
which the teacher Mrs. Gordon made 
him take home. 

I wish you were. going to be at our 
party. ’ 

I hope you get a fourlough home for 


Xmas. 

Well their all going to write about an 
ambulance so their is no you’se in me 
writing the same thing. 

It snowed yesterday. And boy do we 
have fun Sled Riding. Roosavelt won 
the election and he is still President 
of the U. S. Keep upp the good work. 
Kill a jap or two for the class. 

Neal Marcus 
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FOREVER AMBER—By Kathleen Win- 
sor; MacMillan; 3.00. 

For many reasons 
readers back in the 
States are calling 
Kathleen Winsor’s 
”Forever Amber” a 
second "Gone With 
The Wind.” First, it 
has been a smash 
hit since coming 
cut in late summer. 
Second, it has for 
its central charac- 
ter a beautiful, pas- 
sionate, ruchiess woman, Amber St. 
Clare, who makes Scarlett O’Hara look 
like Little Red Riding Hood. -Third, it 
js almost the length of GWTW, 972 

ages, and was written by a woman 
unknown in the literary world. 

Furthermore, screen rights having 
been bought by 20th Century-Fox, the 
question has already arisen as to who 
will be given the role of Amber, and 
who will play Bruce Carlton, the only 
man she really loved among a long 
number of lovers, husbands and keep- 
ers. AS in the case of Scarlett, the 
question may be allowed to burn for 
several years. Meanwhile, press agents 
already have the fire going brightly 
with the announcement that the book’s 
author herself—a strikingly beautiful 
mid-twenty wife of a one-time Uni- 
versity of California All-America—is 
peing tested for the role of the country 
girl who rose to become the favorite 
mistress of Charles II of England. 

"Forever Amber” is an_ historical 
novel, laid during the Restoration Pe- 
riod of the 17th Century when happy 
marriage among the ruling classes fell 
out of fashion and it was a tittering 
scandal for man and wife to be faith- 
ful to each other. This social under- 
tow has never been emphasized in 
standard history books, at least not 
to the degree of enthusiasm with which 
Miss Winsor embarks upon the subject. 

The theme helped make the book 
an instant hit, and when it was 
banned in Boston—as, apparently, all 
such historical books are — then its 
success Was assured. It is going to be 
an all-time best seller, say the McMil- 
lan people, who as publishers of the 
book may be perhaps fust a bit opti- 
mistic. But not much. 

Newspaper and magazine reviews 
have almost universally panned ”For- 
ever Amber” as a surface job of writ- 
ing, with no depth and no theme. This, 
also, may account for its popularity. 
However, perhaps because they too are 
interested in England’s history, re- 
viewers admit that Miss Winsor’s work 
is interesting and readable. 

The story carries as much action on 
each page as does any love story maga- 
zine. The difference is that although 
this may be her first writing job, Miss 
Winsor—her real name is Mrs. Robert 
Herwig of Berkeley—also packs the 
book full of reasonably authentic back- 
ground, and her description of Lon- 
don’s Great Plague is as engrossing as 
are the love scenes. 

The characters’ dialogue, however, 


BEST SELLERS 
FICTION 


The Green Years—A. J. Cronin 

Forever Amber—Kathleen Winsor 

Cannery Row—John Steinbeck 

Immortal Wife—Irving Stone 

Earth And High Heaven—Gwethalyn 
Graham 

The Robe—Lloyd Douglas 

Captain From Castile—Samuel Shella- 
barger Pp 

Green Dolphin Street — Elizabeth 
Goudge 

me Razor’s Edge—W. Somerset Maug- 
Lam 

wave Her To Heaven—Ben Ames Wil- 
1anus 


, NONFICTION 


Brave Men—Ernie Pyle 
The Time For Decision—Sumner Welles 
I Never Left Home—Bob Hope 
Try And Stop Me—Bennett Cerf 
ankee From Olympus — Catherine 
Drinker Bowen 
The World Of Washington Irving—Van 
Wyck Brooks 
China To Me—Emily Hahn 
An Intelligent American’s Guide To 
Peace—Sumner Welles 
Anything Can Happen—George and 
. Helen Papashvily 
fople On Our Side—Edgar Snow 
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seems to follow no set period at all, 
to wit: 

"Damn my diaphragm . 
century?) 

"Amber was busy as a hen with 
chicks .. .” (20th century?) 

” |... Was pushing him out of bed, 
sticking her feet into mules .. .” (the 
mules, meaning slippers, at least be- 
ing modern.) 

"IT haven’t seen such a display of 
bosom since I was weaned. . .” (No 
comment.) 

Certainly, if *"Forever Amber,” is any 
fair index of the political, sanitary and 
social conditions of the Restoration 
Period, England must have been a 
graft, rank, pest-ridden, and lovable 
country. —J. F. 


-” (7th 


BOOK NOTES 


"ONCE IN A GREAT while a novel is 
written so magnificent in its sweep of 
events, so glamorous and powerful in 
characterization, so dramatic in plot 
that it carries all before it.”. So said 
the MacMillan Publishing Co.’s blurb 
for ’Forever Amber” by Kathieen Win- 
sor. The critics thought it too dull to 
worry about. But it sold and sold and 
sold, apparently justifying MacMillan’s 
claims. 

To find out whether it was really 
literary excellence that made ”Forever 
Amber” a best seller, the newspaper 
PM sent out a reporter to do some in- 
vestigating. He talked to Miss Winsor, 
he talked to George Brett Jr., the pub- 
lisher, he talked to agent Annie Laurie 
Williams who peddled the manuscript, 
he talked to Will Hays who supposedly 


RADIO: 


Love Locked Out... 


For movie-goers who are sick and 
tired of seeing boy meet girl, lose girl, 
win girl back and smooch to a finale, 
Going My Way and The Song of Berna- 
dette must have been cool breezes. 
Another religious film is about to be 
made which the love-sick-and-tired 
fans will perhaps like better than its 
two predecessors. Bing Crosby and In- 
grid Bergman will co-star in a movie 
called The Bells of St. Mary. Bing will 


play a priest and Ingrid will play a nun. 


Pause That Pays... 


The latest novelty song is entitled, 
Rum and Coca-Cola, and was written 
by radio comic Morey Amsterdam after 
hearing Yanks and natives in Trinidad 
singing a calypso number with that 
title. Amsterdam cleaned up the slightly 
salacious lyrics, now is cleaning up the 
royalties that go with sheet sales of 
280,000 copies a week. The Andrews 
Sisters’ changed the Coca-Cola to Lime, 
and Mutual allowed them to air it, but 
other networks still ban the hit because 
of the naughty word "rum.” Pepsi-Cola 
is fizzing over, their offer of 25,000 to 
50,000 dollars for the song having been 
turned down. But three songwriters 
have come up with Drinkin’ Pepsi with 
My Poopsie from Poughkeepsie which 
might also enjoy the distinction of 
being banned while making the Pepsi 
people feel better. Meanwhile, Amster- 
dam has come up with a new number, 
possibly another remnant of his USO 
trip to Trinidad. The title—Oh, My 
Aching Back. 


Songs Of Songs... 


Women have a corner on H’wood gos- 
sip columns, which makes sense. Three 
of the top ones are Louella Parsons, 
Hedda Hopper and Sheilah Graham. 
Louella pretends to rule, but actually 
she is on the same down trail along 
which she has watched the stars of 
yesteryear go. Hedda and Sheilah are 
on the upgrade because they are less 
patronizing and better writers. Miss 
Hopper, for instance, preened many a 
reader’s memory last week in a nostalgic 
resume of singers and the songs that 
made them famous. The list included: 
John McCormack and IJ Hear You Call- 
ing Me; Chauncey Olcott and My Wild 








"My God! Is THAT the guy that’s going to bump us all off single-handed?” 


banned it for the movies. Below are 
the facts and conclusions he unearthed. 

Kathleen Winsor is really a nice girl. 

Amber’s amours are a picture of life 
during the Restoration. (This was 
disputed by Professor Joseph Wood 
Krutch of Columbia who said: "The 
sort of people who engaged in the ex- 
cesses for which the period is famous 
numbered, at the most, about two or 
three percent of the total population.”’) 

The book weighs twice that of the 
average best seller and MacMillan had 
a million pounds of paper which they 
weren't using for anything else. 

Miss Winsor got 5,000 dollars 
vance royalties. 

MacMillan alloted 20,000 dollars for 
promotion right off the bat. 

Many of the book’s more juicy pas- 


ad- 





Still mugging, Pvt. Mickey 
Rooney entertains the 26th Di- 
vision on the western front, with 
the help of Pvt. Mario Pierone 
(left) and Pvt. Bob Priester. 


Irish Rose; Geraldine f'arrar and One 
Fine Day; Kate Smith and When the 
Moon Comes Over the Mcuntain; Rudy 
Vallee. and My Time Is Your Time; 
Sophie Tucker and Some Of These Days; 
Mary Martin and My Heart Belongs to 
Daddy; DeWolf Hopper and Tit Willow: 
Enrico Caruso’s Celeste Aida: Fritzi 
Scheff’s Kiss Me Again; Ethel Water’s 
Stormy Weather; Ethel Merman’s 7 Get 
a Kick -Out of You; Jimmy Durante’s 
Icky Dicky Doo; Grace Moore’s One 
Night of Love, and Madame Schumann- 
Heink’s Lullaby by Brahms. 


4Fs and Frankie... 


PM science editor Albert Deutsch got 
all het up last week over a radio pro- 
gram called Suspense in which Frank 
Sinatra played the role of a harmless- 
looking 4F who suddenly ups and com- 
mits a half-hour’s mayhem, in which 
he killed a dog and came pretty close 
to murdering a nice old lady who had 
given him a job. 

Mr. Deutsch was afraid of the play’s 





REPRINTED FROM THE NEW YORKER 


Sages were cut out by Mr. Brett, who 
Says Miss Winsor is a nice girl. 

Will Hays says he never publicly 
banned "Forever Amber.” 

Agent Williams says she just drop- 
ped a few hints in the right places, 
and the story broke that Hays had 
turned thumbs down. 

MacMillan sent Miss Winsor all over 
the East on a series of literary junkets 
after the book was published. 

MacMillan salesmen talked book 
shops into stocking up on promotional 
material. 

Miss Winsor has wanted to write a 
best seller since she was 18 and thinks 
a writer who won't admit he wants to 
make money is a hyprocrite. 

Even ”’Mein Kampf,” with the proper 
promotional buildup and enough sex, 
would be a best seller. 

Miss Winsor is really a nice girl. 


SCREEN 


impact on the lstening audience, for 
hundreds of thousands of mildly neu- 
rotic 4Fs, he says, are keeping or look- 
ing for jobs which they are perfectly 
capable of performing without commit- 
ting mayhem on the side 

The radio, Deutsch warned, is a 
powerful educator to help the public 
understand the 4F's’ plieht, but he was 
afraid that Frankie Boy's dramatic 
fling wasn’t going to do the youths 
any good. 


Pvt. Audience... 


NBC has been conductine its "Wel- 
come Home” auditions for four months 
now, giving discharged veterans a free 
chance to show what they can do.in 
front of the mike. The tests are not 


broadcast and are very private, the 

only people present being the vet him- 

self and Mrs. Kathryn Cole of NBC. 
So far, out of 1.200 interviews and 


457 auditions, 97 vets have been quali- 
fied for radio jobs. This is a pretty 
good average, for only about half of 
one percent of those auditioned throuvh 
regular NBC channels make the grade, 
Even though 99 percent of the vets 
get an attack of mike fright, there has 
been only one casualty to date. One 
sailor finished his sone and fainted. 


Benny to the Breach... 


The reason why many big-name 
screen actors haven't come overseas is 
because they don’t think they have 
enough to offer. according to Jack 
Benny. He termed unfair some Of the 


criticism of stars who fail to tour over- 
seas. Said Benny: "Actresses like Bar- 
bara Stanwyck and Bette Davis have 
told me they are very anxious to make 
the overseas trek but they feel that 
GIs want more than a gal to come out 
and say, *I’m glad to be here.” 

Many stars would make the trip if 
they could be part of a troupe headed 
by someone like Bob Hope or Al Jolson, 
the comedian said. Unmentioned by 
Benny was the present vicious circle 
which keeps home singing and dancing 
stars who might otherwise be overseas. 
War pictures having proved mostly 
flops with soldiers, H’wood has switched 
to musicals, thereby raising a legiti- 
mate need of keeping a lot of the 
stars at home who could be real en- 
tertainers overseas. 

—Sgt. RAY REYNOLDS 
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WITH THE 5TH ARMY 


OSTED ON an area bulletin board, 
an inspiration to all: 


COMMENDATION 
"Lt. Col. XXX, who lost his wallet in 
the building, is pleased to report it 
was returned by Signora Tosinini, one 
of the cleaner women.” 





E’VE HUNTED a topper ever since 

hearing the British Army’s anec- 
dote of the American soldier who was 
seen pinning an Africa star on his chest 
as he emerged from a London theater 
showing "Desert Victory.” D. F. Karaka 
of the Bombay Chronicle finally pro- 
duced it with his story of the British 
soldier who told an American that, un- 
fortunately, the Yanks were "overpaid, 
overfed and over here.” "That’s all 
right,” the GI retorted. "You're under- 
fed, underpaid and under Eisenhower.” 


HE WOKww is a usovurueriy place at 

best and since this war it has be- 
come as confused as a tossed green 
salad. This observation resulted from a 
chat with Mr. Mike Jossa, who was 
born in Ohio, grew up in Bessarabia, 
flew a German Messerschmitt in the 
Rumanian Air Force, destroyed three 
Russian fighter planes and is now a 
buck private in the 363rd Infantry Regi- 
ment cannon company. 

Pvt. Jossa, normally an uncommuni- 
cative soul, explained his chaotic his- 
tory the other day. His folks lived in 
Paulus. Ohio, and returned to Ru- 
mania when he was five. Mike was 
called up for military training at 19, 
assigned to the air force and 11 months 
later became an ME-109 pilot. ”No- 
body in the Rumanian Army trusted 
anybody else,” he observed. Mike shot 
down three Soviet Air Force planes and 
then was forced to make a crash land- 
ing, suffering a head injury which pre- 
vented further aerial combat. His 
mother told the American consul of 
Jossa’s citizenship and arrangements 
were made to bring him to Dearborn, 
Mich., where Mike worked as a miling 
machine operator. Eighteen months 
later he was drafted and came overseas 
as an infantry replacement. 

Mike’s big hope is to bring his family, 
now in Hungary, to Michigan after the 
war. From his cosmopolitan background 
we expected a succinct commentary on 





international affairs from Pvt. Jossa 
and he didn’t fail us. "Europe,” Mike 
said, "is all fudged up.” 


HE ARMY’S little Orphan Annies 

foreswore stuffing 4.2 inch mouths 
last week to confide their woes and 
predict that another war would see 
chemical mortars incorporated into in- 
fantry heavy weapons companies. "As 
it is, we are the most in-between outfits 
in the world,” they sadly reported. 

It developed that the 4.2 men con- 
sider their weapons midway between a 
mortar and an artillery piece and them- 


away 
O s 


selves betwixt infantry and chemical ° 


troops. Right now one group is up be- 
side infantry outposts and the re- 
mainder are within 3,000 yards of the 
Germans. 

The chief complaint seemed to be 
that the chemical mortar battalion 
has a lot fewer ratings than an in- 
fantry Table of Organization. They 
also apparently don’t get infantry pri- 
ority on parkas, pile hats and other 
winter equipment. "God knows the 
rifle companies deserve the stuff be- 
fore anyone else, but since we’re us- 





ually farther up front than the AT 
and headquarters companies, we should 
come in for the stuff as soon as they 
do,” the CWS boys remarked and 
pointed to their 440 days in combat 
since Salerno. 

Another minor source of discord 


OMe ic 


arises when folks tell the boys that 
they’re certainly fortunate to have a 
soft spot in the Chemical Warfare 
Service. They looked relieved after get- 
ting the gripes off. their collective 
chests and we felt better, too, because 
we stumbled upon Sgt. Mickey Orshef- 
sky of Elizabeth, N. J. The last time 
we saw Orshefsky he was a bright young 
man in Washington Life Magazine Bu- 
reau and his only duty was to wine 
and dine young Washington beauts 
until he discovered one lonely and 
lavely enough to be used in a Life 
"Government Girl’ feature. "Things 
have certainly changed,” Mickey mut- 
tered gloomily as he headed back to- 
ward his womanless mortar. 


Ww» 


NY DAY NOW Mother may write 
that the local paper featured a 
story on the great success you and 
the 5th Army have achieved in Italy. 
This may prove a little confusing and 
it’s about time you received an expla- 
nation. The 5th, you see, is just about 
the most publicized Army in the world. 
It all starts down in your company 
or battalion when a journalistically- 
minded friend writes up some news- 


worthy event and then forwards it - 


to regiment, There someone like Cpl. 
Gerry Root of the 350th Infantry or 
Pfc. Ilya Liveney of the 361st writes it 
up, smooths it out and sends it on to 
division. Division forwards it to Army 
and ultimately it comes to the 5th 
Army News Production Section, fa- 
miliarly known as the sweat shop. 
There, under the direction of Maj. 
Frank Knebel, 20 hard-working GIs 
will rewrite your feats again and ship 
them to every paper and newspaper 
in your home town. 

S8-Sgt. Alvin Kline ef Little Rock, Ark., 
news section chief, and S-Sgt. Willis 
Evans, one-time United Press Phila- 
delphia Bureau chief, estimates that 
in a good month more than 33,000 



















stories are mailed out dealing with t, 
Sth Army. The Stars and Stripes pe, 
a copy, too. The home front editors love 
the news production stuff and Publish 
it under ”’Local Boy Key Figure In Ital. 
ian Campaign” headlines. War corres, 
pondents aren’t above lifting a good 
home-town release if they run on to it 

The whole business of publicity , 
paradoxically unpublicized, especially 
the work of the unit correspondent, 
Most of them are peacetime newspape, 
men and it’s an odds on bet that j 
they weren’t GIs, a goodly number 
would be war correspondents. 


HE WORLD'S population  totay 

something like two billion peopj 
and among them are these members g 
the 5th Army who certainly would jp 
worth knowing better: Sgt. Jack Boy. 
man of the 361st Infantry, who traing 
an Italian hen to lay her eggs on his 
bedroll; Lt. Edmund Burke of Evans. 





ton, Ill., "Tenente Molto Alto,” who i 
six feet, seven and one-half inches tal] 
and Sgt. Joseph J. Serino of East Bos. 
ton, Mass., who is just barely five feet: 
Lt. Daniel Palesky of Scranton, Pa., who 
went on patrol, found a German bicy- 
cle four miles through the lines and 
rode it back to his outfit; Lt. Col. Rich. 
ard C. Oshlo of Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
the old man of the 361st Infantry’s 3 
Battalion, who recently celebrated his 
23rd birthday, and T-Sgt. Edwan 
Loesch, 56, of Woodridge, N. J., wh 
has six battle stars for the first Worl 
War, fought on Attu, came to Italy, 
received a Silver Star from Gener 
Pershing for gallantry at Chateau 
Thierry in the last war, just won, 
Legion of Merit for his performance in 
Italy, and has remained a sergeant for 
28 years without being busted. 


—Sgt. STAN SWINTON 
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By Pvt. CHARLES D. JACOBSON 7 
Special to The Stars and Stripes all cit ws ll wih wih os re 
ACROSS 60 River (Spanish). DOWN ae ie 750 5 53 54 |ss |% 
1 Punctuation mark. 61 Compass point (abbr.). 1 Musical instrument. 37 . 35 
6 Concerning marriage. %2 Worthless scrap. 2 Bay window (arch.) “ 
13 Crawled. 64 Born. , 3 Lenient. ee e rz 63 z 
18 One of the Muses. 65 More impertinent. 4 Pertaining to hearing. ; 
19 Instruct. 69 Begin again. 5 Girl’s name. -” ee ie” 1 oy 70 [7 172 73 |% |75 |% 
20 One who washes. 73 Leftover type. 6 Retriever of wounded 
21 Cure-all. 77 Roman dictator. 7 Fruit juice beverage ; « - al 
22 Indicated. 78 Uncooked. 801d Scandinavian ff 
23 Public speaker. 79 Nautical guide. poem. — » — ad w 
2 80 Soft colors. 9 Sacred image. 
= ine dan judge. Po spate. on 10 Makes oy a al » ‘ol 
28 4 of alphabet 97 ok cn os pemeenee. 93 94 195 |96 97 98 199 |100 io [toe |ios | 
are 88 Old card game. 13 Coagulate. 
31 Imitate. 90 Curve. 14 ae. aomemell _ 105 r 106 
32 Roster. 92 Help. 15 Girl’s name. 107 108 109 r 
oe 93 Stops. 16 Leaf of a flower. 2 
me forth. 
= See ales. 101 Exposing to alr. 7 —— usage of a 14 1492) [413 tte [15 16 447 408 1419 [120 12 
104 Absentee. 21 Organ of h 
38 * . a ian mountain 105 Originated. 24 Female of ae 122 12a [124 125 |126 |127 128 129 |130 131 
° 6 Border trimming. 27 Split pulse. ] 
. eee Sem. 107 Simple, charming 30 Snel oad = wd ie an aad ed 
48 Beat. scene. 33 Old musical instru- 139 1 
51 First letter of name 109 Discourage. ment. « . 
53 Responds ‘ 110 Article. 35 Gentle. 142 
it deuehand 111 Small button. 36 Low-lying grassland. om wee 
58 Things to be added 114 Frigid. 37 Overlapping piece. 
59 Sound of a shot: — es —— = me (legal). 
. . 66 Slash. 91. Primary color. 115 Officer candidate. 
Puzzle Answer oy —— 42 Cover. ; 67 Island (French). 94 Announced. 117 States positively. 
— m= 125 pte one an cloth. po pmecinan Indian. . ag measurement. 95 Finish. 119 Musical instruments. 
Seenue d cen. : ge. 96 Pigpen. 120. Primary. 
onoo nn 4 — name, 46 Make a mistake. 71 Short sleep. 98 Exist, 121 Seniematien. 
4 tea 32 yo box. 47 Sheltered side. 72 Female sheep. 99 Young louse. 123 Bound. 
* onog Bm isa es . 48 Hinders. 74 Vitality. 100 Hail! 124 Girl’s name. 
B ooop a 37 an, rom normal. 49 Operatic solo. 75 Shade tree. 101 Rear of a ship. 125 Baking chamber. 
o ot] 139 Kind’ ' 50 Bride’s wardrobe. 76 Fish eggs. 102 Anger. 126 Pass the tongue ovét 
" . mm iso foo of cloth. 51 Scotch for John. 80 Treaty. 103 Edges. 127 Appointment. 
g a an oter. 52 Roman household god. 81 The maple. 108 Impertinent talk 129 Lost in delight. 
o eth} 141 Fades. 54 For S 
5 5 ae ian 5 ot ce. 82 Amusing play. (slang). 130 At a distance. 
m 5 te . = off in pronun- 55 Woody plant. 83 Assessors. 110 Roman date. 133 Blackbird. 
g « a ses oan —. 56 Let it stand. 85 Make vocal music. 111 Mineral spring. 135 Note of Guido’s scalt 
G Bg en pre Die 61 Rub out. 86 Brink. 112 Deed to property. 136 High hill. 
0 BI} ecret meeting. 63 Subject. 89 Man’s nickname. 113 To the point that. 138 Soar. 
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Yankee Investment Webb's 





Third Venture In Sports 





The reported —_ breakdown 


purchase is that Capt. ey up 1,500,000 % 
E. Webb an even million MacPhail, who will be the sole 
boss, ,000 dollars. Webb. the Phoenix, Ariz., multi-millionaire, 


sports enthusiast. Webb’s mone’ 
tion of the life of John 
was instrumental in 


67 in competition . 
to coach e hitters’. . . Boston 
third baseman this year will be a stoutish, slowing fellow but 
still one of the greatest clutch hitters in baseball, Joe Cronin ... 
A photographer rounded up a p of sailors to pose with Stan 
Musial whtn the Cardinal outfielder was inducted at Bainbridge 
Naval Training Station. One of the sailors didn’t quite know what 
it was all about, or who Musial was, but when he saw the 1943 
batting champion’s grip he said, "You'll never get a hit that way Bub.” 


The Big Ten has clamped New York University was 
down on its over-enthusiastic | touted as the best college team 
basketball coaches and requested in the East in =— — 
more gentle- tions, but the 
manly conduct report is that 
after Piggy ; dissension set * 
Lambert of in and now the *. 
Purdue threw Violets are 





his coat, vest, strictly medio- 
collar and tie = Oe .. « =a 
into the crowd = Chicago Bears’ 
after protesting ; three-time all 
a decision, and National Foot- 
Pops Harrison ball League 
of Iowa center, Bulldog 
grabbed a ref- Turner, has 
eree, threw his been inducted 
head back and at Fort Leaven- 
looked down WEBB worth .. . From MUSIAL 


the West Coast 

comes the report that Univer- 
sity of California alumni are fed 
up with Stub Allison ... The 
New York Herald Tribune can- 
vassed all schools with Madi- 
son Square Garden basketball 
dates to determine what policy 


the official's 

larynx, to see what made the 
whistle blow .. . Frank McCool, 
the Toronto goalie who blanked 
the New York Rangers on suc- 
cessive nights recently and has 
four shutouts for the season, 
was once the property of the 


Rangers but was curtly dismissed | they would pursue after the 
from the training camp... Larry Brooklyn scandal, and all re- 
MacPhail would like Lt. Gen. | ported no change. Akron, how- 


Brehon Somervell as the baseball 
commissioner. 





ever, changed its mind after the 
poll. 


Bill Cox, banned from baseball for life for reported betting on 
a game, has purchased Cmdr. Gene Tunney’s interests in the New 
York team in the All-America pro football league. That’s all right, 
except that at last reports Tunney had his hand in the Baltimore 
franchise, not New York . . . Hunters in Brooklyn and Queens have 
been asked to contribute corn to save thousands of ducks starving 
because of the ice on Jamaica Bay . . . Lt. R. E. Volger, special 
service officer of a bomber p in Italy, has outfitted a basketball 
team with the suits worn by last year’s national champions, the 
U. of Utah. An alumnus of Utah, Lt. Volger requested and received 


the suits from his oki coach . . 


. The Chicago White Sox saved 


2,160 dollars last year and they didn’t like it a bit. They saved the 


dough on baseballs ay 
Appling, but they would 


hit into the stands by Luke "Foul Ball” 
ave preferred to part with the cash and 


have GI Luke back at his old shortstop post. Army teams were hit 
too, as all those foul balls in ’°43 went to service nines. 





| Here's The Payoff | 





Q.—Was Joe Louis heavyweight 
champion of the world the first 
time he fought Max Schmeling? 

—Pvt. Hugh B. Smith 

A.—No. 


Q.—1. Did Red Ruffing ever win 
30 games in a season? 2. Name 
some pitchers who have won 30 or 
more games in a season. 

—T-6 George Rhodes Jr. 

A.—1. No. 2. Christy Mathew- 
son, Walter Johnson, Grover 
Cleveland Alexander, Lefty Grove, 
Dizzy Dean are among those who 
have won 30 or more games dur- 


ing a season. 
* * * 


Q.—In what year did Ty Cobb 
quit playing ball in the big leagues? 
2. George. Sisler? 

—Cpl. Isadore Elman 


A.—1, 1928 2. 1930. 


Q—1. Did any major league 
pitcher ever win 40 or more major 
league games in one season? 2. If 
SO please name pitchers, clubs and 
years. 

—Ray Derham 


A.—1. Yes. 2. Jack Chesbro, New 
York (AL), 41, 1904; Charles Rad- 


_ bourne, Providence (NL), 60, 1884. 


*~ a > 
Q.—1. What is the seating capa- 
city of Yankee Stadium? 2. What 
is the official world’s ski jumping 


record? 
—Lt. H. J. Modlin 
A—1. 75,000. The all-time rec- 
ord crowd was 81,841, Labor Day 
1938. 2. 350.96 feet, made in 1939 
by Joseph Bradl of Austria at 
Plancia, Jugoslavia. 
> * + 
Q.—Did Babe Herman ever play 
With Jersey City in the Interna- 
tional League? 2. Has any major 
leaguer ever hit five home runs 
in one game? 
—Set. Sidney Klein 
A.—1. and 2. No, 





Q.—1. What is the seating ca- 
pacity of Briggs Stadium? 2. What 
year did DiMaggio break in with 
the Yankees? 3. What type of a 
hitter is considered best, a man 
who hits 350 and drives in less 
than 80 runs a season or a man 
who hits .295, drives in 125 runs 
and poles out 30 homers a season? 

Cc. E. Juliano, Jr. 
Pvt. Knapper 

A.—1, 58,000. 2. 1936. 3. Player 

who drives in 125 runs, etc. 
7 . * 


Q.—If a personal foul and jump 
ball are called on the same play 
in basketball by different officials, 
which infraction stands? 

—Set. Sam Lewis 





A.—The most serious offense, 
which in this case would be the 


foul. 
* +. + 


Q—1. Is it possible for a man in 
a bowling league to maintain an 
average of 275 for a season? 2. 
What is Joe Falcaro’s average? 

—Pfc. John F. Cox 

-—l, No. 2. Joe Falcaro, ABC 

match champion in 1932, has an 

average of 196-in 21 tournaments. 
7 > > 


Q.—What were the scores of 
Army’s football games this past sea- 


son? 
—T-Sgt. Alvin Van Riper 
A—Army 46, North Carolina 0; 
Army 59, Brown 7; Army 69, Pitts- 
burgh 7; Army 76, Coast Guard 0; 


Army 27, Duke 7; Army 83, Villa- 


nova 0; Army 59, Notre Dare 0 


RIGHT—Billy Hassett, playing 
with his leg heavily taped due 
to a chronic charley horse, 
charges in to guard a Wiscon- 
sin player with the ball. 
ABOVE — Hassett and Coach 
Elmer Ripley when Bill starred 
for Georgetown University. 


BILLY HASSETT’S BIG BID FOR ALL-AMERICAN 











War Dept. Attitude 
Favorable Toward 


WASHINGTON, Feb. 10—Mem- 
bers of the Senate Military Affairs 
Committee disclosed last night that 
the War Department will not coun- 
- poe the continuation of base- 

all. 

Discussions on the question of 
baseball’s role in the manpower 
problem have been held with War 
Department cfficials during the 
meetings on work-or-fight-or-jail 
legislation and the War Depart- 
ment’s attitude seems favorable 
toward the national game. 

Sen. Albert ‘Happy’ 
(D., Ky.), former minor league! 
player is credited with negotiating 
these discussions and they will be a 
part of records on the bill’s hear- 
ing. "These War Department guys 
are the toughest in Washington cn 
this manpower situation,” one mem- 
ber of the military committee told 
newsmen, "but their attitude to- 
ward baseball looks pretty good.” 

Several legislators are in sym- 
pathy with the baseball leaders’ 
suggestion that the Government 
give permission to use four or five 
—- 4-Fs to keep the game go- 
ing. 


Mueller, Dallesandro, 
Once 4-Fs, Are Accepted 


HARRISBURG, Pa. Feb. 10 

(ANS) — Ray Mueller, iron - man 
catcher of the Cincinnati Reds, was 
inducted into the Army yesterday 
and assigned to the New Cumber- 
land Reception Station for pro- 
cessing. 
Mueller was rejected by the Army 
and classified 4-F 18 months ago 
because of a stomach ailment but 
was re-examined under the recent 
Selective Service directive applying 
to professicnal athletes. 








READING, Pa., Feb. 10 (ANS)— 
Dominic Dallesandro, Chicago Cubs 
outfielder, said last night that he 
had been accepted for military 
service after a two-day checkup 
at Philadelphia Hospital. Twice be- 
fore the little fly-chaser was ex- 
amined and classified 4-F. 





Basketball Scores 











Carlton College 47, Coe 38. 

Florida Aggies 53, Knoxville 30. 
Fordham 46, Cathedral College 39. 
Gallaudet 36, Johns Hopkins 35. 
Georgia Tech 70, Georgia 38. 
Mississippi State 44, Mississippi 37. 
Moorhead Teachers 46, Jamestown 43. 
North Dakota Aggies 51, N. Dakota 44. 
Northwestern 47, Michigan 34. 

Ohio State 63, Wisconsin 34. 

Rice 68, Texas Christian 47. 

St. John’s 48, Rider 39. 

St. Lawrence 48, Cortland 42. 
Simpson 71, Wartburg 59. 

Slippery Rock 40, Fairmont Teachers 37. 
South Dakota State 55, Augustane 43. 
Southern Methodist 73, Texas Aggies 43. 
Washburn 57, Herington Air Base 50. 
Washington Cottage 63, Bridgewater 56. 





Baseball For 1945: 


Chandler | 


(Hassett’s At Notre Dame 


After Long Way ’Round 


By Pvt. MERRELL W. WHITTLESEY 
Staff Correspondent 

Notre Dame, boasting one of the finest basketball records 
in the country with a team that "borders on greatness,” accord- 
ing to midwest sports writers, has taken the accent off height 
in producing as its star of the season blond Billy Hassett, a 
youngster jyst 5-foot-10 who is being touted for All-American 
honors. 

Hassett is the playmaker, the fancy ball handler, defensive 
artist and set-shot threat behind the splendid record the Irish 
have compiled, including a stunning victory over Great Lakes 
that snapped the Sailors’ 16-+ 
game winning streak, and 4 | the opposition on defense that Has- 





triumph over powerful Ken-|sett excels. 

tucky. Hassett has been an Elmer Rip- 
Billy took the long way ‘round |jey protege since his grammar 

to finally wind up as a V-12 stu-|schools days. "Rip” undertook a 


dent at Notre Dame. He was the 
brains behind Georgetown’'s 1942- 
43 Eastern NCAA champions, quit 


good-will tour for a sporting goods 
company and packed a car-full of 
youngsters, including Hassett, along 





school when his buddies all went 
into the service and the Hoyas 
dropped basketball, and finally 
gained entrance at South Bend af- 
ter playing with the strong inde- 
pendent, amateur Dow Chemical 
team. 

Hassett was a picture of dejec- 
tion after Georgetown lost to Wy- 
oming for the NCAA title in the 
Madison Square Garden finals of 
March, *43. After the Cowboys wiped 
out Georgetown’'s halftime lead to 
take a two-point advantage late 
in the second half, Hassett was 
fouled in the act of shooting and 
drew two shots. Jittery Elmer Rip- 
ley, then coach of the Hoyas, re- 
marked, "If I had my choice of 
anybody in the world to shoot those 
two fouls, I’d pick that kid, Has- 
sett.” But the hushed throng in the 
Garden, pro-Georgetown, watched 
in dismay as both rolled round the 
rim, and that seemed to take the 
heart out of the Hoyas and Wy- 
oming went on to win. 


SHELTON HELPED 


Hassett was not only bitter over 
missing the two fouls but he was 
soon to be separated from his bud- 
dies who were service bound, while 
he was 4-F, due to a punctured ear 
drum. But he found consolation in 
an offer from Everett Shelton, 
coach of the new national cham- 
pions, who was loquacious in praise 
of Hassett’s play. 

Wyoming was also going to give 
up basketball and Shelton was 
rounding up a group of players 
with 4-F classifications to do de- 
fense work with the Dow Chemica! 
Co. and play basketball on the side 
Hassett accepted the offer and 
played on the team but Shelton 
had schedule trouble and the bas- 
ketball end of the plan did not 
pan out. We lost touch with Billy 
from that time until he entered 
Notre Dame but his press notices 
in numerous wire and picture serv- 
ices and in individual newspapers 
this season have been slightly ter- 
rific. 

When the Irish lost to Iowa's 
Big Ten leaders, Hassett was out 
with a severe charley horse and 
the victory was tabbed as a hollow 
one for the Hawkeyes as without 
Hassett, Notre Dame is just a fair 
team. He has set a scoring record 
for Notre Dame guards by pumping 
tn 22 points against Marquette and 
he swished eight field goals against 
Wisconsin, but it’s in whipping the 
ball behind his back, faking, mak- 
ing the ball do tricks with sleight- 


Army 62, Pennsylvania 7; Army 23,| AMERICAN HOCKEY LEAGUE of- hand dribbling, setting up plays. 


Navy 7. 


St. Louis 7, Cleveland 4 


arking assignments and hawking 


to introduce plays at court clinics 
throughout the East, eight or nine 
years ago. 
THE WHIZ KIDS 

One of the stops was Temple 
and the kids put on a show for 
one of the Owls’ greatest clubs. 
Temple boasted a band of sky- 
scrapers that year and they laughed 
as the kids, who could almost hide 
behind the ball, took to the court. 
But Rip blew the whistle, Hassett 
dribbled right between the legs of 
one of the astounded Temple play- 
ers, whipped a pass to a buddy, got 
the ball right back and hung up 
a basket. The astounded Temple 
players wiped off sheepish grins 
2nd learned something that day. 

Billy went on to win city and 
state honors in New York and 
captained Georgetown’s unbeaten 
freshmen in 1941-42. The likeable 
youngster, quick on the repartee on 
and off the court, has loads of na- 
tural ability. His brothers Barney 
and Buddy played college basket- 
ball at Manhattan and Buddy 
played first base for the Yankees 
before enlisting in the Navy. While 
in Washington for a game with the 
Senators Buddy dropped in on Billy 
one afternoon when his kid brother 
was playing shortstop for the Hoyas 
but Bill went for the collar that day, 

Basketball is his game. 


Army And Navy Invited 
To Service Tournament 


BAINBRIDGE, Md., Feb. 10 
(ANS)—A National Service Invita- 
tional Basketball Championship 
will be held here March 16-18, and 
invitations have been extended to 
17 teams including Army and Navy, 
the only unbeaten college teams in 
the country. 

Although all of the units invited 
have not accepted there is little 
doubt that a full field of 16 will 
be filled from the list. Play will be 
in championship and consolation 
divisions. 

The teams invited in addition to 
Army, Navy and the hosts are: 
Norfolk Nafal Air, Great Lakes, 
Memphis Naval, March Field, Ala- 
meda Coast Guard, Norman (Okla.) 
Naval, Valley Forge General Hos- 
pital, McClellan Field, New York 
Coast Guard, Sampson Naval, Ben- 
net Field, North Carolina Pre- 
flight, Jacksonville Naval Air and 





Wright Field. 
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AFL Asks John L. 
To Make Statement 


On Return Terms z 





MIAMI, Feb. 10 (ANS)—John L. ’ 
Lewis was asked today to make a 





TARGET: HARBOR IN FORMOSA 









formal declaration of the terms 
under which he would bring the 


United Mine Workers back to the] i < 


American Federation of Labor. 


The AFL executive council re-#\'s 


quested the statement before act- 
ing on a proposed reaffiliation of 
Lewis and his 600,000 miners who 
left the Federation in 1937. Lewis’ 
terms are said to be that he will 
return to the AFL "as is” and have 
the council adjudicate any juris- 
dictional ; 


laneous District 50, which includes 
trades other than mining. 


for three hours yesterday the con- 
ditions they would impose and the 
“Implications” inherent in - 
ing the miners back into the . 

According to the Associated Press, 
friends of Daniel J. Tobin, boss 
of the teamsters, say he wants to 
dictate the terms by which Lewis 
can get back in. Leading the fight 
to reinstate Lewis is William L. 
Hutcheson, head of the carpenters 
and a long-time Republican, this 
despite a fist fight in which he 
and Lewis once engaged in at At- 
lantic City. 

John Marchiando and the Pro- 
gressive Miners, which was desig- 
nated under the AFL constitution 
as the Federation’s mining union 
after Lewis departed, vigorously 

rotested the UMWA'’s_ return. 

archiando said his group would 
néver give its written consent which 
would be necessary in order to 
comply with the constitution be- 
fore a jurisdictional swap could 
be made. Progressives, formed in 
in a revolt against Lewis in 
filinois, have about 35,000 mem- 
pers. 


WS, Bombers Meet 
Jet Plane Challenge 


LONDON, Feb. 10 (AP)—Thir- 
teen hundred American heavy 
bombers guarded by almost 900 
Mustangs and Thunderbolts met 
the greatest challenge of German 
jet planes yesterday and escaped 
with the loss of only 19 bombers 
and three fighters. 

Five of the treacherous ten-mile- 
a-minute jets were shot down by 
Mustang pilots. Eighteen ordinary 
Messerschmitt and Focke - Wulf 
fighters were blasted from the sky 
and 41 German planes destroyed 
on the ground—38 of them by one 
squadron. 

A synthetic oil refinery at Lut- 
zendorf, one of the last four left 
for German fuel production, was 
set ablaze by Flying Fortresses and 
Liberators. A small arms plant and 
truck factory at Weimar also was 
smacked and _ the  Liberators 
bombed rail yards at Magdeburg. 

Jet-powered M-62s, th 
times the of the lumbering 
four-engin bombers, used dazz- 
ling new tactics literally to run 
rings around some formations, fir- 
ing at will from first one flank 
and then another. 


at Politz, just ahead of the Russians 
on the Baltic, and a refinery and 
rail center in the Ruhr. Mosquitoes 
bashed Berlin. 


— 








5TH ARMY 


(Continued from page 1) 
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—. 


a booby-trapped house which ex- 
ploded. 








FLOOD THREAT 

ZURICH, Feb. 10 (UP) — The 
Swiss newspaper Basler Nachrich- 
sen reported under a Chiasso date- 
line today the Germans are making 
intensive preparations to flood vast 
areas of the Po River Valley in 
northern Italy to halt an impend- 
ing Allied offensive. 

The plan is being assisted by a 
thaw which is making great quan- 
tities of water available. the news- 
Paper said. : 

According to the same report the 
Italian population is greatly wor- 
ried because the floods would de- 
Te’, one of the richest azeas in 
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Heavy clouds of smoke billow up from one of four ships hit by carrier-based planes in 
Takao Harbor, Formosa. The three ships at the left were put out of action by an earlier 
raid. All in all, 59,500 tons of Jap shipping were knocked out during this attack. (Acme Photo) 


Nazi Subs Increase British, Canadians 
Action In N. Atlantic 


HALIFAX, Feb. 10 (AP)—Ger- 
man submarines, in an attempt to 
cut off the Allied North Atlantic 
lifeline at its western anchor this 
winter, torpedoed a Canadian war- 
ship and five merchantmen within 
a period of 22 days off the Nova 
Scotia coast. 

A total of 36 men lost their lives 
and over 200 survivors from the six 
crews landed. 

Sinkings included the Canadian 
minesweeper Clayoquot, one Cana- 
dian merchantman and four ships 
of other nationalities. 

Earlier, another Canadian 
freighter was sunk while on its way 
from New York to a Canadian port 
with a loss of 37 lives. 

Loss of the Clayoquot was an- 






















































Your Sunday Paper 
Costs Only Two Lire 


(Continued from page 1) 


River which rose a foot and a half 
in an hour at some . 


Readers are warned that, re- 
gardiess of what news dealers 
tell you, The Sunday Stars and 
Stripes sells complete for two 
lire. This includes the new color 
comics section. 

Last week in the Naples area, 
some civilian dealers attempted 
to sell the comics section sepa- 
rately and succeeded in doing so 
in many cases. Don’t pay more 
than two lire for the entire 20 
pages. 


Attitude Of Neutrals 
Criticized By Grew 


h ona 

Still further south, -along the 
Luxembourg frontier, Lt. Gen. 
George S. Patton’s 3rd Army troops 
have created two formidable bridge- 
heads Saar and Our 
rivers by sizeable advances from two 





In central and lower Alsace, th 
threat to Stras' 


estiges of German re- 


nounced by the Navy Jan. 1, but de- 
tails of the sinking were not re-| WASHINGTON, Feb. 10 — The/*/Stance in the Colmar pocket. 
vealed until the censorship ban Was) Qnited States is not satisfied with —— 
ay. the attitude of a number of neu- FLAREUP DUE 
Ne me ty Are tral governments on the, question! LONDON, Feb. 10 (AP) — A 
. g refuge Axis war] flareup ting along the whole 
minister, referred to, it is believed, po mars t i — Ng | .4 : od 


when he said Jan. 24 that the 
North Atlantic is "alive with Ger- 
man submarines” and ”we are hav- 
ing ships sunk day by day.” 

For weeks before, long range Nazi 
submarines prowled the North At- 
lantic coast. They were spotted at 
different points close to Nova Scotia 
and from Cape Breton to Yarmouth. 
They were thought to be "getting 
their bearings” on convoy lanes or 
picking out targets for V-weapon 
bombardments. 


State Joseph C. Grew said in a 
statement to newsmen yesterday. 
He added that American diploma- 
tic officials were on the lookout 
for any escape attempts by men 
on the Allied ’wanted” list. 

Mr. Grew told newsmen that 
"we would not be satisfied unless 
we had unequivocal assurances 
from all neutral governments that 
they would refuse admission to 
their countries to 
criminals and deport any who 
— enter their countries il- 

ly.” 


The secretarial statements were 
made following a question on whe- 
ther or not he was’ aware of the 
reported secret agreement between 
Britain and Argentina mentioned 


est in the first phase of a general 
offensive. 
Moscow radio in a broadcast to 


launch a major offensive.” 
The German radio said General 
ting to 
thick cial fog, 
huge troop concentrations south- 
east of Aachen in a sector which is 











B-29s HAMMER 


e1 
(Continued from page 1) is only beginning.” 


















Close In On Cleve 


said, pled 
assumed this attack|* 


Big Three's Confab 
Expected To Decide 
Allied Postwar Plan 


(Continued from page 1) 


status 
ted, making the. Rhineland 
absolutely independent of the po- 
litical and economic control of post- 
war Germany. 

East Poland is destined to emerge 
asa Ly Fog neo and. om 
power by incorporation er- 
man territories: and industries of 


of Austria is ex- 


seat for a new League of 
occupation of Germ: for 
several years is inevitable but for 


period, 
formal long-term occupation to the 
Russian, British and French. 


OCCUPY REICH 
LONDON, Feb. 10 (AP)—The Big 
Three, realizing the possibility of a 
sudden collapse of military and 
civilian resistance in huge areas of 
under pressure of the 
off ives are believed 
to be preparing plans for occupy- 
ing Germany at a moment’s notice, 
Well informed quarters suggested 
Roosevelt, Ch and Stalin 
were possibly preparing two plans 


Army/|for the occupation of Germany— 


the first in which specialized forces 
will be alerted now for emergency 
duty and the other for a longer 
term assignment. 


MAY AFFECT ITALY 
WASHINGTON, Feb. 10 (UP)— 
Numerous influential quarters in 
Ww United Press 
learned today, are hoping that as 
a result of the Big Three meeting 
some "formal agreement” may be 
reached abolishing several of the 
functions of the Allied Commission 
in Italy, thereby giving the Italians 
a greater responsibility. 
.One official pointed out that 
"United States civilian agencies 
have pushed constantly to 





Germany. 
Another source said "the United 
States would like to indicate its 
sympathy and desire to help Italy 
solve the difficult economic and 
financial situation.” ¥ 
official asserted the 
whole problem of aiding Italy might 
soon be thrown before Congress. 


U. S. Airmen Taken 


Berlin and parachu 
planes behind the 
.es had been captured along 
Russian soldiers on the Oder front. 






































has secured crossings on the upper — Aires dispatches Thurs- ————— 
Pampanga River to clear the enemy . 
from that part of the Luzon plain,| The dispatches said that under ODER FIGHT 


the re 


rted pact, Argentina agree 
to take ainst 


d 
safeguards Axis 





the communique added 


14TH ADVANCES 


CENTRAL BURMA FRONT, Feb. 
10 (UP)—A column of the 14th 





from the city of Brieg, Transocean 
affirmed. ad 


tinued th tg LN ttempts 

Army, operating out of Kyauk- in Washington] nu e attemp 
redu nsiderably|that Britain informed the United|With strong infantry and 

es aes ced 60 rane States of this dence with| forces at Landsberg and Kreuzberg, 


the 50-mile gap from Mandalay, 
taking most of Kule, three-quar- 
ters of a mile south of Pear] Hill 
on the Irrawaddy River, and ex- 
tended their beachhead positions 
to three and one-half 


correspon 
Argentina at the time it was ex- 
changed last summer. 


Prison Camp Disturbance 
Results In PW's Death 


LONDON, Feb. 10 (AP)—One 
German prisoner of war was killed 
and four others were wounded 
Wednesday when it became neces- 
Sary to use firearms to quiet a 
disturbance that broke out follow- 
ing the escape of seven prisoners 
from the camp in northwest Eng- 
land, the War Office reported. 

A court of inquiry is being held, 
the official announcement stated. 
It was reported unofficially there 
had been numerous disturbances in 
German PW camps recently as 
word spread of Nazi setbacks on 
the Russian front 





Baltic city on the 
Semland peninsula the remnants 
of % Yar: A a pe ns — 
vainly endeavo' carry out a 
minor Dunkirk. 

The Russian guns and planes were 
pounding the German ships, making 
to the shore practically 
impossible. The Germans have mo- 
all of the smaller vessels 
such as fishing smacks and traw- 
lers and are trying to evacuate 
Nazi officials and their families 
aboard them in the night. 

Reports reaching Moscow said 
today the suburbs of Berlin have 
been declared to be in a state of 
siege. Civilians have been evacu- 
ated and many houses dynamited to 
clear the terrain. 

The bridge across the Spree River 
has been mined and anti-tank ob- 


miles, 
Yesterday’s attack on Kule was 
> ree by a concentrated air at- 
CK. 





Japanese counterattacks were 
stopped and three hills just east of 
Kule were captured. 


A Reminder 


Readers are again reminded 
that because of the theater-wide 
distribution of The Sunday Stars 
and Stripes from one main office, 
the paper must go to press earlier 
than normal. No news developing 
after 1600 hours can be expected 
in this edition. Late news will be 
carried, as usual, in Monday’s 
paper. 


(Continued from page 1) 





INTENSIFIED 





stacles erected at numerous ts 
eng the autostrade east Ber- 


The Gestapo was re rted to have 
Mt Berlin and 


kjtaken over control of 


SS battalions have taken up posi- 
tions at strategic points in the cap- 
ital and are charged with je 
ing any attempts at a up- 


eign workers in and around Berlin 
who have to be kept ,under strict 
surveillance. 


TANK LOSSES 


MOSCOW, Feb. 10 (AP)—German 
tank losses on the éast front since 
Feb. 5, not including yesterday, 
were officially announced as 469. 
Added to yesterday’s toll of tanks 
destroyed, the unofficial total comes 
> approximately 600 for the three 

ays. 

Big tank battles were reported 
over wide areas of the middle Oder 
and upper Oder. Marshal Koniev 
is believed to have the situation 
well in hand and is pounding out 
numerous ‘salients to cut the Ger- 
man Army into small groups. 


























1945 . 
aes I CAN'T SLEEP-- 


| I CLOSE MY EYES 
b | apne AND THEY SNAP 
CON OPEN LIKE THEY 


BLONDIE a% nes sire ee 
a Ss 


rs | CHIC YOUNG- 
uble Ragareeed U. % Petone fies if sae 


ally L 


(Courtesy of Kino Features Syndicate, distributed through CNS: 


THANK GOODNESS, 
HE FINALLY DOZED 
OFF 























































































i, : Sar: NOW, MAYBE A 

fs f 4 LITTLE BITE TO 
d weep = 4) G. Taets ma 7 7 EAT WOULD 
e : m MAKE ME 
‘ - . ' P SLEEPY 


“SS SB § Be be 






































ITS NO USE, I CANT 
SLEEP -- THIS'LL BE 
A GOOD TIME TO 
OIL MY Fi 

RODS 














i fe 
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_( WAKE UP DEAR ITS 
TIME TO GET UP 
PAGWOOP- 

WHERE ARE 
eZ YOU ? x) 







I 





ae 
ind 
















































THATS THE FIRST 
GOOD NIGHTS 
SLEEP I'VE HAD 
IN MONTHS 


— 
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G'WAN,, HOTSHOT, 
YOU KNOW NAVAL 
OFFICERS BELOW 
THE RANK OF FULL 
COMMANDER ARE , / 
L CALLED “MISTER “*! 


MISTER RYAN! 
MISTER SUNDAY 
HIDE THE CODE 
Books ! WE'RE 
SURROUNDED BY 
CIVILIANS |! 



























CAPTAIN TUMBLIN, 
I'D LIKE You To KNOW 
ENSIGN SUNDAY. HE 
WILL BE THE FOURTH 
MAN IN YOUR FLIGHT 
WHEN WE GO INTO 
FRENCH INDO-CHINA! 















B OH, YEZ -SO THEY 
Sez!... BUT ARE WE 
CERTAIN WE CAN TRUST 
THIS CITIZEN SUNDAY 2 
THESE NAVY PILOTS CLAIM 
TO BE OUR ALLIES— BUT 
THEY SPEAK A DIFFEREN 





YOU SEE, MON 
¥ CAPITAINE, THIS 

SINBAD APPEALS 
MUTELY FOR You 
TO INTERPRET 
MY REMARKS! 
OR MAYBE HE 
ACTS LIKE THAT 
BECAUSE HIS 






























Promeuin TO PURPLE FLIOHT...TAKE jy 

OFF IN FORMATION ...TERRY FLY NO.2 
POSITION, CHARLIE, NO.3, ENSIGN Bess 
SUNDAY, NO.4... AT 10,000 FEET Py 
WE'LL BREAK IT UP AND DO SOME f— 
SIMULATED COMBAT— TERRY AND 

I AGAINST CHARLIE AND SUNDAY / 
CHECK YOUR RADIOS... OUT... 














BUT, UNCLE 
CHARLIE, I 


WAS TO HOLD 
YOUR HAND sv 
I WOULDN’T 
GET ontiat 
















S$ witco, Pappy / 
NOW, CLOSE UP 
RS REAL TIGHT, BELL 
3 BOTTOMS, SO OL’ 


OKAY, HOTSHOT, @ 
> LETS PLAY BANG 






} BANG! You LEAD, 
LENSIGN SUNDAY J 


‘ eee so, nee see 7 _— 
“en =~ vocsaiae’ 

















te > 
THEN HE WILL BE NAVY AIR OFFICER 
AFTER WE CONTACT THE DRAGON LADY 
AND HER GUERRILLAS AND SET UP OUR 
RADIO CONTROL STATION! MR.SUNDAY ff 
HAS CHECKED OUT IN THE P-Si, BUT YOU 


TEAM... I BELIEVE MR. SUNDAY HAS 
MET LIEUT. LEE AND LIEUT. CHARLES 












HE CAN'T DO THAT! 
THEY 'D TAKE THE 
GOLD STAR FoR 


ITS EVERY MAN FoR 
HIMSELF AROUND HOTSHOT 
CHARLIE FROM BOSTON, 
MR. SUNDAY...IF You/RE / DEPORTMENT OFF 
WORRIED ABOUT RANK, \ HIS SHOULDER 

YOU HAVE MY PERMI5SION mae SLABS! 


1 FIRE WHEN READY eV) a 





















ef 
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OKAY, BLUE-- 
Boy, GET THAT 
WING OUT OF 
MY POCKET 
AND I'LL SION 
ANYTHING... 


“WHITES OF YOUR. 
EYES, BOSTON ! 
WAVE YOU CHANGED 
» YOUR MIND ABOUT 
AVY. PILOTS ¢ 


: fsourtesy cni, Trib - New ‘York-News Syndicate, -Inc., distributed thru CNS)) 












LATER Y SERGEANT, YOU'D BETTER 
BAY HOSE DOWN LIEUTENANT 

CHARLES’ AIRPLANE ...I 

A THINK HE GOT A LITTLE 
NS SALT ON HIS TAIL! 

















